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@ Severance Hall, Cleveland's far-famed Temple of Music, is 
protected from stains and discoloration by the use of Medusa 
WATERPROOFED White Portland Cement. e Medusa originated the 
first white Portland Cement a quarter-century ago. Its use has 


been steadily increasing in those buildings where architectural 


merit must be matched by structural integrity. White or colored 


concrete—in many forms—is now being used in almost 


M hE D U ty A every type of building, because it produces results 


that are as attractive as they are permanent. Severance 


alate il alah Hall was designed by Walker & Weeks, architects, 


White and Gray 


and built by Crowell & Little Construction Company. 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 1002 Engineers Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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NEXT MONTH’S FORUM 


OUSING as a national issue brings the in- 

sistent demand for practical slum removal. 
Particularly vociferous are the economists. While 
not disclaiming the importance of social programs 
for the prevention of slum conditions, they recog- 
nize in such districts an acute, specific problem, 
complicated to the extreme. Most necessary from 
this economic viewpoint is a change in New York's 
East Side. The area is in dire need of immediate 
renovation. Proposals for its rebirth have been 
heretofore impractical, not based on ascertained 
facts. In the July issue, HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW, 
chairman of the St. Louis City Plan Commission 
and a former president of the National Planning 
Board, presents the significant survey for the Lower 
East Side. Broad in scope, it contributes much 
toward a practical method and solution, which 
though specifically concerned with New York’s 
problem, will serve as a guide to similar studies 
which must be made in other cities. 


F EQUAL interest are the many possibilities 

of industrially produced houses. At a time 
when industrialization has become generally a 
commonplace, houses are still ‘tailored’’ products 
of handicraft. Many plans, jealously guarded for 
the past two years, have been formulating for the 
design, production and marketing of industrialized 
structures. At least two of these projects have pro- 
gressed beyond the merely visionary stage. Each 
one has been designed by a progressive firm of 
Chicago architects. Both firms are well known for 
their understanding of the small house problem and 
their well conceived solutions of it, and in the July 
issue their newest ideas Will be explained and il- 
lustrated. The fact that each architect considers 
the technical organization of a small house as only 
one part of an ambitious commercial program is of 
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Browning 


Congested as the conditions in this picture ap 
pear, they are as nothing compared with some 
sections of New York's East Side, for which a 
rehabilitation plan is presented in the July issue 


particular importance. An exclusive feature of the 
July FORUM will be two articles, each setting 
forth a plan for the production, distribution and 
financing of a manufactured dwelling. 






A house proposed for industrial mass production, Bowman Brothers, Architects 
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...and it’s 
Revere Leadtex 


‘i decorative possibilities of Revere 
Leadtex are well demonstrated in the West Virginia State 
Capitol. 

The dome’s ornamented panels, the cornice of the balcony, 
the brackets, the entire lantern right up to the eagle finial... 
are of Revere Leadtex. 

To the delicacy of detail and depth of relief possible with 
Revere Leadtex is added the rich, mellow color of true lead and 
its weathering, lasting and non-staining characteristics. 

Moreover, being Revere Sheet Copper, lead-coated, Lead- 
tex has the structural strength, the light weight and the econ- 
omy of copper. 

For further information, address Revere Copper and Brass 


Incorporated, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 
























Architect: Cass Gilbert, New York... General Contractor: George A. Fuller Co., NewYork... Sheet Metal 
Contractor: E. Van Noorden Company, Boston... Ornamental Stamping: Miller & Doing, Brooklyn 
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New England Distributing Center of the Western Electric Company, Watertown, Massachusetts. Architects and Engineers: Monks & Johnson, Boston. 
General Contractor: G. B. H. Macomber Company, Boston. 


HE New England Distributing Center of 
the Western Electric Company illustrates 
a practical use of Libbey-Owens-Ford Pol- 
ished Plate Glass and Libbey-Owens- Ford 
flat drawn Window Glass in combination. 


In the front of the building, where appear- 
ance is a major consideration, all the win- 
dows and doors are glazed with L-O-F 3,” 
Polished Plate Glass, because beauty is the 
final note of quality in a perfect architectural 
conception. 


In the lower two rows of each sash* on the 
sides and in the rear, where beauty is still 
desirable but economy must be exercised in 


achieving it, L-O-F Double Strength “A” 





Quality Glass is used because of its exception- 
ally high quality and remarkable clarity. For 
all interior glazing, L-O-F Double Strength 
“A” Quality was also specified. 


This building is an outstanding example of 
the beauty, utility and economy that may be 
attained by specifying different kinds of glass 
for specific purposes—and of the finished 
perfection which results when all the glass 
bears the name of Libbey-Owens-Ford. 
e +. ” 

* The upper three rows of this sash are glazed with 
Industrex, a superior figured glass manufactured 
by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation, of Kingsport, 
Tennessee, and distributed by the Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Company. 


LIBBEY -OWENS-FORD GLASS CO., TOLEDO, OHIO, 
Manufacturers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window 
Glass, Polished Plate Glass and Safety Glass; also dis- 
tributors of Figured and Wire Glass manufactured by the 
Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tennessee. 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
OUALITY GLASS 
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GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONN 
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LINEATES WITH THE CORNICE ABOVE THE SHOP. 


VERTICAL LUMINOUS SIGN 
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To create a friendly atmosphere in a business institution is simple 
common sense. Among the material things which can contribute to 
this end is colored glass, judiciously used. Thus, a business office achieves 
friendliness with colorful and cheerful leaded windows. Banking rooms 
are mellowed by warm, amber light. A translucent skylight displays a 
merchant’s wares with flattering discretion. 





Colored glass is so beautiful, so adaptable, so practicable, that it 
deserves sincere consideration from any architect planning a commercial 
or industrial structure. 


Many an architect’s conception of appropriate leaded windows for 
stores, offices, factories and public buildings, has been admirably carried 
out in Kokomo Cathedral or Opalescent Glass. Kokomo Glass is 
chosen by glass craftsmen because of its excellent quality, its wide color 
range, its satisfactory cutting properties. 


If colored glass has, or should have, any place in your present plans, 


permit us to send appropriate samples of Kokomo Glass, or to direct 
you to a nearby glass artist who knows. 


KOKOMO OPALESCENT GLASS CO. 


1200 S. Market Street, Kokomo, Indiana 


MANUFACTURERS OF OPALESCENT GLASS. ALSO CATHEDRAL GLASS 
(PLAIN AND SEEDY, IN CLEAR FLINTS AND TINTS) 
re 
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THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CARRERE AND HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS. 


Reproduced through the courtesy of The Randolph Collections from an etching by Karl Dehmann The Archisecrws § 
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THE WHY AND WHEREFORE 


OF 


MUSEUM PLANNING 


BY 


HENRY W. KENT 


SECRETARY, THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


4 museum buildings in this country 
have shown but little change in plan and style 
from those which have been erected since the gen- 
eral interest in this form of public edifice began to 
evidence itself., The new ones still present facades in 
a classic style, and courts of honor, monumental 
staircases, and architectural embellishments in a 
manner of buildings designed for other purposes 
under earlier social and economic conditions. They 
have, however, shown in their plans a recognition 
of the changes which have taken place in the under- 
standing of the fundamental principles governing 
the administration of such public institutions. 

Since the erection of the Museum in Cleveland, 
in 1916, these new buildings have recognized the 
principles governing the museum and its public 
relationships, as expressed in what is called its 
educational work, and haye provided space for it. 
They have shown also an attempt to solve the im- 
portant question of lighting, and in one or two cases 
have sought to solve the problems involved in the 
arrangement of their collections. 

However, they have shown but little considera- 
tion for certain other matters which should be 
recognized as deserving of attention if present and 
future needs, and the problems connected with such 
needs are to be adequately met. The architect is 
often blamed for failure to study his problem in all 
its aspects, but it may well be that those responsible 
for the guidance of the architect in connection with 
the planning of museums have themselves not 
always recognized these needs, or have been unable 
to work them out before the building took shape. 


This is not surprising because the profession of 
the museum man, and the philosophies and prin- 
ciples, such as they are, which are supposed to guide 
him are of comparatively recent development and 
record. Nor is it surprising that such philosophies 
and principles are too often unconsidered by boards 
of trustees, who prefer to play safe by following 
courses already and frequently pursued by other 
similar bodies, rather than embark upon a new ven- 
ture in museum plan, however promising and how- 
ever effective where experiment is involved. 

It may be worth while to trace briefly the change 
that has taken place in recent years with regard 
especially to the principles governing the exhibition 
of museum objects, and to consider how these 
changed principles affect the planning of a museum 
building. 

Doubtless all will admit that the primary purpose 
of a museum building is to make possible the exhibi- 
tion of works of art in the most effective manner as 
respects space, light, and the relationship of objects 
to one another, to the end that they may be well 
seen, studied and understood. This is an obvious 
necessity. But it may not be so obvious that most of 
these objects must be shown in an effective manner, 
also, as respects their historical relationships, the 
objects of one class or period to the objects of an- 
other class or period. Again, these classes of objects 
must be arranged in orderly and related sequence as 
respects the larger departments to which they 
belong, and the departments, also, must be arranged 
with due regard to their development, and their 
relation to one another — their sequence. In a word, 
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the exhibition of objects of art must take into con- 
sideration the effective showing of them not only 
individually but according to a definite scheme of 
classification. 

The classification of objects of art in a museum, 
until comparatively recently, was a simple matter, 
the division being chiefly either by materials — 
paintings, sculpture, metalwork, textiles, etc. — 
grouped by themselves, with subdivisions by coun- 
tries; or else the other way around, the division by 
countries and the subdivision by materials, as is 
shown most clearly in the earlier arrangement of 
collections of classical art. The earlier museums 
followed pretty closely the example set by the older 
museums of Europe, such as the Louvre, the British 
Museum, the Victoria and Albert Museum, and the 
many other foundations dating before the middle 
of the nineteenth century and practically untouched 
by any modern thought since then. 

The first change in this easy going method of 
classification was introduced by the Germans, who 
provided for the division of material first by coun- 
try, and then by period, all of the arts of that coun- 
try and period being brought together to give 
opportunity for the study of the individual arts in 
their relationship to one another, rather than as 
separate arts or examples of craftsmanship grouped 
by themselves. Or, to put it more simply, they at- 
tempted to show the cultural development of the 
various periods as exhibited in the arts, including 
those of design. 

The museums of Germany which carried out this 
scheme of classification most successfully were 
those which were dealing with the arts of one state 
or one city; their problems were less complicated 
than they would have been if they had been dealing 
with collections representing the arts of several 
countries. The recognition of the importance of this 
new scheme of classification was immediate, es- 
pecially in this country where museum buildings 
were being erected in a greater number than ever 
before — but the ‘“period”’’ arrangement, as it 
was called, while it was toyed with in principle was 
adopted only with reservations, and not in its most 
logical manner. Nearly all of our museums of today 
show its effects, however, to a greater or less extent. 

The period arrangement or classification of col- 
lections, whatever else it may have done, provided 
for the architect three most important lessons in the 
planning of museum buildings; the first two became 
immediately evident, but the third and perhaps the 
most important of all is not yet so evident; indeed, 
its real importance begins to show itself clearly only 
with the progress of time. 

The German classification resulted, first, in the 
exhibit of objects with colorful backgrounds, so to 
speak, which sought to give the characteristic 
atmosphere of the periods represented — which 
effected a sort of revivification of them. Whole 
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rooms taken from old buildings were brought into 
the galleries and were made a part of the exhibition, 
and some museums did not hesitate to decorate their 
galleries in the style of the old rooms, where real 
examples could not be obtained. Whatever may be 
said for the ethics of these copies, the plan succeeded 
in giving to the exhibits an interest which had not 
been obtained in the older arrangements. The 
objects in the collection took on a new liveliness 
which had been denied to them before. The Museum 
at Zurich, Switzerland, gives perhaps the best 
example of what had now begun to be called the 
‘room arrangement.” 

The second result of the German contribution 
to principles of museum exhibition was the fact, 
which at once became apparent, that to place rooms 
of one or more styles in a building of an entirely 
unrelated style was a matter of questionable taste. 
To show German styles in a building in the Italian 
or French manner was, to say the least, unnecessary. 
The need of harmony of the exterior with the in- 
terior was at once made apparent. The general 
principle was admitted in Germany, but in this 
country the lesson has not yet been learned, so far 
as one may judge from a study of the more recent 
buildings. It is to be hoped that with the coming of 
the new or ‘‘modern”’ style of building, which con- 
cerns itself with its own problems without copying 
some by-gone style, the fashion which has been 
followed in this country of making all public build- 
ings reminders of the classical or some other period 
may give way to a better studied solution of the 
problem of appropriateness. One could find an excuse 
on the score of economy, if nothing else, for putting 
objects of later periods in an old building, as is done 
in continental countries, but to put objects in an 
imitation of an old building is open to discussion. 

I have said that the third result of the classifica- 
tion by periods was the most important in its effect 
upon the planning of museum buildings even if the 
full significance of it has not yet been realized. This 
classification makes it perfectly clear that the 
growth of the collections and the extension of the 
galleries which contain them must be provided for 
in the original plans. It makes it clear that the 
happy-go-lucky trustfulness shown in plans for the 
extension of the collections under the old, loose 
classification will not suffice with the new. It calls 
attention to the need of the extensibility of the 
building, and to the folly of any method of exhibi- 
tion which by architectural limitations precludes 
the removal of the exhibit. 

In this connection attention should be called to 
one or two circumstances that affect the growth of 
museum collections whatever their classification. 
The growth of the collections in any museum is 
always spasmodic and irregular, depending upon 
several conditions. Funds for the purchase of objects 
of art are more generously given for some objects 
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The period arrangement of 
collections provides the archi- 
tect with important lessons 
in museum planning. A por- 
tion of the permanent exhibit 
in the American Wing of the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Bos- 
ton, Mass. It is a room taken 
from the Shumway House of 
Fiskdale, Mass., dating from 
about 1740 


Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


than for others; for instance, today money is more 
readily obtainable for European paintings than for 
Chinese paintings. Opportunities are frequent for 
the acquisition of English furniture, but not of 
Italian furniture. Gifts of some sorts of things are 
frequent and of others infrequent. Fashions in 
collecting play a large part in the unequal develop- 
ment of the various classes of objects —in the 
increase of certain groups at one time and of others 
at other times. Paintings by Cabanel were given 
to museums freely in the eighties and Corots in the 
nineties; Monet and Manet are having their turn 
now; soon, doubtless, the works of Matisse will be 
given as freely as the Cabanels, Corots, and Manets 
of other days. Chinese porcelains of the K’ang Hsi 
period were the summum bonum of collectors in the 
nineteenth century, but now no collection is dis- 
tinguished unless it contains T’ang, Sung and Ming 
pottery, sculpture, and painting. Time was when 
Persian objects were seen but rarely in private hands 
or in American museums; now they are to the front. 
Fashion itself is due in large part to opportunity. 
Before 1922, no museum contained objects of the 
decorative arts of this country; now none is thought 
to be up-to-date unless it has its ‘‘American Wing.”’ 

Fortune, luck, or whatever it may be called, in 
the receipt of whole collections of objects by bequest 
or gift is to be taken into account, also, in the 
growth of collections. A notable bequest of a large 
number of objects, of one class or several classes, 
affects the exhibition of the museum possessions 
more than anything else, and in some cases works 
a revolution in them. The entire arrangement of 
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the departmental exhibits may be upset by such 
an unexpected windfall, through the necessity of 
the rearrangement of a class or division to accom- 
modate the new objects with the old in the adopted 
classification or scheme of things. 

Too often, by the terms of a will, collections of 
distinguished importance are placed by themselves 
in rooms or even buildings, without regard to the 
classification of the other collections, interrupting, 
upsetting such logical and reasonable plan to the 
confusion of the student. Such a continuing incubus 
forever interferes with the wise arrangement of the 
collections. 

Let us suppose that a museum has provided a 
room or rooms for its collection of Gothic art, 
arranged with eare between its Romanesque and 
its Renaissance rooms, and that all of them have 
fine examples of architectural monuments built into 
their walls, when out of a clear sky comes an un- 
looked for bequest which doubles the original col- 
lection. To avoid great expense, and the remodeling 
of all these rooms and others that may hinge upon 
the sequence, this collection must be placed some- 
where else, breaking up all classification. 

Another matter which may not be forgotten is 
that the scheme or classification used by a museum 
is itself liable to change, certainly as respects its 
subdivisions. The curator of today has one idea, the 
curator of tomorrow may have another, requiring a 
rearrangement of his predecessor’s plans. One 
curator may classify Coptic art with Christian art, 
the other with the Egyptian collections. Drawings 
may be given to the department of paintings under 
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one régime, and displayed separately in the next. 
In a word, the museum collections as respects 
their exhibition are to be regarded as subject to a 
continuous succession of changes. The building 
that is irrevocably static is not fitted to its needs. 
Funds for specific purchases, fashion in collecting, 
and opportunity for acquisition make the museum 
collections what they are, and the collections expand 
or stand still according to the amount of the first, 
the violence of the second, and the extent of the 
third of these influences. For these reasons no 
museum looking to the future can ever be sure of 
the relative growth of its departments and the 
space required for them. It cannot be said with 
certainty that so much space will be required for 
this or that class of objects. The steady present 
flow of objects into one group may be shut off next 
year, while the group that has seemed hopeless of 
expansion may take on new activity. An architec- 
tural scheme, or a plan, a classification which tends 
to hold the museum collections static, which pre- 
vents their easy and economic expansion — any 
cause which prevents the rearrangement of the 
collections at will to meet the demands of the 
spasmodic growth of which I have spoken is detri- 
mental to the best interests of the museum. A 
building cast in a mold of early traditions in the 
nature of the case cannot meet these demands. 
One does not have to be a student of architecture, 
or to do more than observe the great changes that 
have taken place in the construction of office and 
factory buildings in this country in the past few 
years — changes in style, in materials, and in all 
the things that make for appropriateness and use- 
fulness — to understand what would be the result 
in a museum building if the same principles of 
adaptability were applied to the solution of its 





needs. With unitization, with steel, movable parti- 
tions, new substitutes for old materials, new meth- 
ods of lighting for day and night, glass walls, set- 
backs, etc., the museum of today could be built so 
as to allow growth and change economically, so as 
to allow classification its perfect work, and so as to 
give opportunity for effective exhibition. The floor 
spaces of such a building would not be hampered by 
party walls and fixed partitions, its divisions of 
space would be changeable at will, its lighting would 
be ample and controllable, and its decorations 
would be neutral. 

It zs possible today to build a museum building 
suitable to the needs of the institution it is to house. 
To spend space and money on monumental halls, 
which are unusable, staircases which no one mounts, 
and solid partitions which have no structural neces- 
sity — in fact to build a house in an old style when 
a new one is clearly indicated —is not to have 
learned what is required, and to have missed the 
most obvious lesson of museum experience. 

What has been said about museums in general 
may be said also about library buildings, wherein 
classification reigns also, where growth and change 
are also the order of the day. To monumentalize a 
library building, to preclude the economical and 
advantageous shifting of rooms and departments by 
building solid walls of masonry is not to recognize 
these fundamental things about a library — its 
growth and change. Space for growth (of books and 
readers), light and ventilation are the desiderata in 
the library building. These the new methods of 
building offer to a degree never to be approximated 
in the monumental structures imitated from those 
of some other and earlier epoch. Not until these 
methods have been applied to the building can we 
do more than record failure to solve a problem well. 
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A model of a pediment panel for the Philadelphia Museum of Fine Arts 
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MUSEUM SHOWMANSHIP 


BY 


“ 


LEE SIMONSON 


HREE showcases, each containing 28 court 

swords, 35 daggers, 82 Japanese tea caddies, 9 
Graeco-Phoenician jars, 19 beer steins — these are 
a few of the displays I counted on a recent visit 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Is it surprising 
that most people are bored by walking past miles of 
such accumulations of ‘‘art’’? How rarely do even 
those of us who have a professional interest in art 
leave a museum atingle and refreshed with a new 
experience of beauty? Does the open air ever seem 
more electric, sunlight and the green of grass and 
trees more comforting than after an hour spent 
in an art museum? 

A new form of nervous exhaustion was diagnosed 
fourteen years ago by Benjamin Ives Gilman of 
The Boston Museum, who named it “‘museum 
fatigue.’’ Recently Professor Robinson of Yale 
tested its symptoms clinically with a stop watch. In 
a museum in a large American city containing one 
thousand paintings, 56 were actually looked at and 
the average time spent in looking at them was 9.2 
seconds. A glance of no more than ten seconds at 
the visitors in any gallery of almost any American 
art museum today is enough to verify Gilman’s 
description of them in 1912. ‘‘ Daily watching, list- 
less and tired wanderers that chiefly populate our 
galleries, we see plainly how little they gain com- 
pared to what might be gained. Are such things 
the affair of the exceptionally educated only? 
Unfortunately, the exceptionally educated neglect 
our museums even more conspicuously than the 
unlettered. There must be some general underlying 
causes hindering the effectiveness of our permanent 
exhibitions of art.” 

These causes are sufficiently apparent to every- 
one but museum directors and their curators. 
Our museums remain ineffective very largely be- 
cause the arrangement of their collections inevitably 
dulls the interest they are supposed to arouse. 
Everything is shown; almost nothing is displayed. 
More is shown to the visitor’s eye at one time than 
any eye can possibly grasp. No effort is made to 
focus attention; everything, on the contrary, con- 
trives to distract it. A medley of visual impressions 
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fight for predominance within a given range of 
vision. The art museum, which might be made as 
emotionally exciting as a great drama, well di- 
rected, becomes nothing more than a huge dic- 
tionary of art. 

Museums are encouraged to evade their responsi- 
bility to the public by the trend of modern educa- 
tion which makes it everybody's duty to appreciate 
art. We are so impressed by the amount of art of 
former epochs that has been unearthed or preserved 
that we expect high school students or the average 
man or woman to appreciate more kinds and forms 
of art than a connoisseur of imperial Rome or a 
Renaissance patron of Buonarotti or Botticelli ever 
knew. Every year more ‘“‘treasures’’ are added 
The problem of assimilating even a fraction of what 
he so fitfully stares at would not be so insuperable 
for the museum visitor if museums limited their 
displays to the traditional forms of ‘‘fine”’ art 
painting and sculpture. 

But they have become depositories of every kind 
and variety of “applied’’ art until they are a 
monumental medley of paintings and pottery, 
furniture and firearms, monuments and miniatures, 
rings and rugs, cameos and ceramics. Nothing in 
arrangement of these innumerable objects signifies 
that any are less important as art than any others. 
They are presumably all worth being carefully 
catalogued and preserved and then by the thousand 
allowed to join in the free-for-all competition for the 
public’s eye. 

But how are they preserved? For the maximum 
convenience and satisfaction of the curator, not for 
the edification of his public, whether the casual 
sightseer, or for the exceptional visitor, sensitive 
to the zsthetic values. As a result of the propensity 
to catalogue, the most obvious relations between the 
art forms of any one epoch are carefully sundered. 

In most cases the museum visitor might get 
exactly the same kind of visual experience walking 
through the department of parlor ornaments and 
bric-a-brac at the local department store as through 
the galleries of an art museum. Indeed, American 
museums have become the department stores of art. 
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. a plethora of material arranged with encyclopedic repetitiousness and monotony. In most cases the museum visitor 
might get exactly the same kind of visual experience walking through the department of parlor ornaments and bric-a- 
brac at the local department store as through the galleries of an art museum. Indeed, American museums have become the 
department stores of art.’" Here the masterpieces of the past are ‘‘preserved"’ for study rather than displayed for appreciation 


But they have one great disadvantage as compared 
to our department stores where the visitor goes 
knowing what he needs and what he wants to buy. 
The visitor to a museum usually has no such pre- 
conception. Most art museums might be better 
arranged if curators, like department store sales 
managers, had to interest their visitors to the point 
of selling them some of the objects they show. 

The first thing that a dealer who wants to excite 
real interest in a client does is to take the necklace, 
the vase, the painting, out of a serried rank, and 
place it along where it can create its particular meed 
and atmosphere, under a propitious light, against 
an appropriate background, often in a room by 
itself. Much of the dealer’s hocus-pocus of velvet 
hangings and dim, religious lighting is ludicrous. 
But the principle underlying his method is psycho- 
logically sound. The South Kensington Museum 
has just acknowledged the fact in a rudimentary 
way by regularly “isolating’’ one exhibit and 
calling it ‘‘The Masterpiece of the Week”’ in order 
to attract popular interest. 

Museums need to establish as direct a contact 
with each visitor as the dealer succeeds in establish- 
ing with his client. For the visitor is the museum’s 
client and the ideal relation between them is a sub- 
limination of the one that exists between a dealer 
and his customer. The museum visitor should be- 
come so absorbed in some object of art, so delighted 
by it, that he would buy it if he could, and as he 
lingers in front of it his appreciation should have, 
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vicariously, some of the pleasures of ownership 
and possession. 

Having displayed instead a plethora of material 
arranged with encyclopedic repetitiousness and 
monotony, having destroyed any effective indica- 
tion of the unity binding together the art forms of 
any epoch, which made them a milieu where the 
values of living were enhanced, our museums pro- 
ceeded to set up the huge apparatus of an educa- 
tional department, wave free pamphlets at the 
visitor or offer him free lectures. All this in order to 
tell him what he is supposed to have seen, most of 
which he could have seen and discovered for himself 
with elation and excitement if the museum had 
given him half a chance. In a well-designed art 
museum an educational department should be 
superfluous. A visit to an art museum, built and 
arranged not to present its accumulations in im- 
posing array but to reveal their meaning, would be 
an education in itself. 

There is almost no architectural planning of 
museums that attempts to alter the traditional and 
ineffective methods of relating museum collections 
to the public. As a rule, architects and museum 
directors are in an impasse. On the one hand, the 
director and his curators are so unaware of the 
problem of presentation that no help is demanded 
from the architect and some slight variation of 
palace interiors strung end to end is blandly ac- 
cepted, a monumental Graeco-Roman or Renais- 
sance facade being de rigueur so that the museum 
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can be recognized from afar as a civic monument no 
less imposing than the railroad terminal or the 
public library. On the other hand, architects are so 
little aware of the problems of displaying objects of 
art that they accept present museum traditions 
without a qualm and contribute far less in the way 
of original solution than they do when tackling the 
specific problems involved in a hospital, a school 
building or a convention hall. 

I offer the following postulates as a tentative set 
of first principles for architects and curators: 


Aesthetic 

1. A museum exists only secondarily to preserve 
art objects and to catalogue them, for this might 
be done equally well in a vault. An art museum 
exists primarily to reveal the meaning and the 
value of art to the general public. 

2. Aésthetic appreciation must be induced by an 
art museum. It cannot be taught until it is ex- 
perienced. A museum has no justification unless 
it enhances the spectator’s latent powers of per- 
ception and the emotions released thereby, and 
subjects him to less fatigue and less distraction 
than he encounters when viewing works of art 
elsewhere. 
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Reproduction of a room 
from Hamilton Palace in 
Lanarkshire, Scotland, as 
é shown in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. Here 
the original meaning of 
the pieces is recreated 
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Courtesy, Museum of Fime Arts, Boston 
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3. The zsthetic pleasure given him by works of 
art is an emotional release aroused by visual 
impressions. The form and design of the back- 
grounds in which art objects are displayed are 
therefore inseparable from the objects themselves 
in determining these visual impressions. 

4. In a museum a thing of beauty if not a “‘joy 
forever’’ unless it is effectively displayed. Im- 
properly displayed, it loses most of its awsthetic 
significance and cannot be adequately sensed or 
experienced. 


Psychological and Physiological 


1. The eye is extremely sensitive to fatigue. It is 
easily distracted. It loses all resiliency and the 
capacity for keenness of perception if shown too 
much at once or too much in succession. 

2. The capacity for visual attention requires that 
the eye be focused and guided, and given con- 
tinual opportunities for rest and relaxation. 

3. Asthetic appreciation involves contemplation 
and reflection. The museum visitor, if he is to 
reflect on what he sees, must be given the maxi- 
mum opportunity, not to stand up, but to sit 
down. 

4. The state of attention necessary to appre- 
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ciate a work of art requires a degree of concen- 
tration and conscious effort far beyond the native 
capabilities of the average and even the excep- 
tional museum visitor, unless such concentration 
is deliberately aroused and sustained by every 
possible means. 


Sociological and Educational 


1. An art museum must satisfy the needs of two 
classes of visitors — the expert and the layman. 
2. Their needs are entirely distinct and require 
that the plan and display of collections intended en- 
tirely for the layman be different from the arrange- 
ment of collections intended for the specialist. 

3. The general architectural plan of the museum 
must keep these two functions separate if one is 
not to nullify the other. 

4. The amount of plastic art accumulated today 
is so great that no one except an historian or a 
philosopher of «esthetics can appreciate all the 
known epochs of art. An intensive appreciation of 
a few periods is all that even collectors or artists 
are capable of. The aim of an art museum should 
therefore be, not to lure the visitor in looking at 
everything on display, but to lead him directly to 
the art to which he has a temperamental affinity 
and, once there, to give him surroundings con- 
ducive to contemplating it. 


Once these premises are accepted, their effect 
upon the architectural planning of museums is obvi- 
ous. The imperial palace plan, spreading out longi- 
tudinally into interminable galleries, has been 
abandoned. When a museum’s aim is not to show a 
visitor everything he can look at, but to make him 
see a few things intensively a system of circulation 
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Model of Delphi, with the 
Temple of Apollo in the fore- 
ground. And below a model of 
Olympia. In such exhibits the 
appeal is to the general public, 
rather than to the expert. 
Fragments and details have new 
meaning when their relation- 
ships to the whole are shown 
in accompanying scale models 





must be evolved which prevents him from walking 
past several hundred yards of paintings if he has 
come to see tapestries, or through a collection of 
Egyptian sarcophagi on his way to medieval wood 
carvings. 

If a sightseer is to be affected by an art museum, 
whatever he sees must be an experience stimulating 
to his imagination. This can be best done by taking 
some of the museum’s finest examples of any art 
period and grouping them at the threshold of a 
department so that, even to the most untutored eye, 
the meaning of art in China, Japan, medieval 
France or Renaissance Italy becomes apparent. In 
an art museum art is no longer used as it was in the 
environment for which it was created; it is shown. 
The director or curator is perforce a showman. 
And the meaning of any form of art can be shown 
if it is to a degree dramatized. 

The threshold of the Oriental collections would be 
a Japanese room with a single scroll painting in its 
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appointed niche, a single superb vase, placed where 
its value as an ornament would be plain, a single 
painted screen given its full value as decoration, a 
single sword in its lacquered rack, a single brocaded 
robe on its garment holder, in the places prescribed 
for them in the house of the Samurai. Does this seem 
needlessly theatrical? Such a room is no more 
theatrical in arrangement and effect than the 
original rooms from which the museum's “treas- 
ures’’ came. The hundred and one sword guards, the 
eighty-one other tea caddies, the thousand and one 
other examples of Japanese ceramics could be 
spread out for the expert in more remote study 
rooms where he could compare their variations at 
leisure, undistracted by the layman passing by. 
From this Japanese room the visitor might be led 
to a courtyard set for a performance of a No play, 
and there see the resplendent No robes, not flattened 
on a wall in the textile collection but on wax figures, 
posed in the formal attitudes of No players empha- 
sizing, as they originally did, the symbolic power of 
the human body, heightened by the subtle masks, 
used as they once were, not arranged in a glass case. 
Or the courtyard might be a Japanese garden, where 
another aspect of oriental design could be directly 
felt and enjoyed, and lead to the anteroom of a 
Chinese palace or temple. 

The scholar that is more than half of any museum 
curator rises in wrath to ask contemptuously 
whether he is, as an administrator, expected to 
descend to making stage settings. Let me point out 
to him that such rooms are settings for art in exactly 
the same sense that Chartres is, or Santa Maria 
Novella, a temple at Kyoto or Karnak, the summer 
palace at Peiping, the mosques at Cairo or Tclemsen, 
or the tombs of the kings at Luxor. These sites are 
the goals of incessant pilgrimages by art lovers pre- 
cisely because there the related art forms of an 
epoch can be experienced as an expressive whole. 
Unless art museums can provide an equivalent ex- 
perience for the mass of our citizens who cannot 
indulge in world tours and continental trips, all 
talk of museums existing for the great general public 
is empty pretense, and the millions spent annually 
on museum endowments a senseless extravagance. 

Between these threshold rooms and the study 
galleries where a maximum of objects were arranged 
by categories chronologically for the specialist, an 
intermediate group of rooms, containing selected 
works of the first rank, would be needed where the 
visitor could enlarge his acquaintance with any 
given art period. But these examples should be 
rigorously selected; four or five to a room is enough 
if they are as large as paintings or statues, not more 
than a dozen if they are smaller objects, such as 
ceramics or prints. Even then every wall space 
should be broken up wherever possible with angled 
planes, alcoves or projecting screens so that no more 
than one picture or one vase is seen at one time. 
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Courtesy of City Art Museum, St. Louis 


“The shape and color, height, ornament and layout of every 
gallery is a separate problem in arrangement and decoration 
for the museum architect, and must be dramatically related 
as a whole to the objects it contains.’’ That principle is car 
ried out in this reproduction of a French Gothic Hall in the 
City Art Museum, St. Louis. LaBeaume & Klein, architects 


Every object in a museum must be appropriately 
framed by the space in which it is set and must be 
isolated if it is to attract a second glance longer than 
the average ten seconds that Professor Robinson 
counted on his stop watch. The shape and color, 
height, ornament and layout of every such gallery 
is a separate problem in arrangement and decoration 
for the museum architect and must be dramatically 
related as a whole to the objects it contains. The 
usual standardized wall partition is the sign of an 
architect’s bankruptcy as a designer. The standard- 
ized glass show case is the transparent tomb of a 
curator’s incompetence. 
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Photos, Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 































Above, a Japanese Garden in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, about which a museum representative states: ‘‘Of delight 
to the general public but frowned upon by the more discriminating public because basically incorrect in zsthetic prin- 
ciple of exhibition.’’ And below, a Japanese Temple Room which is ‘‘architecturally accurate but embodying a questionable 
zsthetic principle of installation."’ The display of typical objects of art in their original setting gives them real meaning 


“ 
Le Ratha lione 


Various types of ground plan can be used as a 
basis for the kind of museum policy I have been 
outlining. Mr. Clarence S. Stein has published one 
in diagrammatic form where each museum depart- 
ment extends like the spokes of a wheel around a 
small central hub that serves as a bureau of informa- 
tion and a distributing center. The increasingly 
specialized galleries extend along the spokes to the 
connecting study rooms at the periphery of the cir- 
cle. The triangular spaces between the spokes, be- 
sides being a source of side lighting, are ideal sites 
for courtyards and gardens. The threshold rooms 
form the core of the inner circle and the layman, 
by continuing through this smaller circumference, 
can complete a circuit of the greatest periods of the 
world’s art, if he wishes to, with a minimum of 
fatigue and a maximum of inspiration. The student 
can proceed on a direct radius and remain entirely 
within one department while pursuing his special 
studies without ever having to distract himself by 
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a 4 walking through the other collections in which he 
: has no interest. 

Paha The same result is achieved in Mr. Stein’s design 

pti for the Pasadena Museum by an asymmetrical plan 
; of small galleries and courtyards grouped at 
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different levels. Several years ago, in an article 
published in the American Mercury, | outlined a 
museum built about a skyscraper tower, where its 
accumulated collections could be easily reached by 
a bank of elevators and its masterpieces kept at the 
tower's base in separate Oriental, medieval or 
Renaissance pavilions, connected by _ gardens. 
Whatever plan is adapted the ostentatious orna- 
mented facade with its pediments, architraves, 
columns and statues will be abandoned. For a 
museum exists not to impress the man in the street 
but to minister to the visitor within. And because a 
maximum of directed daylight is a desideratum, the 
glass facade of the so-called modern international 
style will eventually, I think, prove to be the 
appropriate one. 

Where the material of any one art epoch, as those 
of Greece and Rome, is preserved very largely in 
fragments, art museums can, I think, take a hint 
from our museums of natural history and use 
colored models to fill the gaps and create the neces- 
sary background for the museum visitor. Six black 
granite statues of a Lion Goddess mean little to 
anyone except an Egyptologist. But seen in con- 
junction with a fairly large scale model of Karnak 
where an avenue of similar statues was part of a 
monumental architectural effect, these six frag- 
ments, or any others, would achieve relevance and 
meaning as part of Egyptian art. The rayed neck- 
lace of an Egyptian queen is beautiful not only 
because of its intrinsic design and materials, but 
because of its fitness in use. Spread out in a case it 


An eighteenth century Ameri- 
can room in the St. Louis 
Museum, typical of the tend- 
ency to display a few pieces 
well, rather than to assemble a 
large number as a pointless 
“dictionary of art’’ 
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Photos, Courtesy, City Art Museum, St. Lomas 


Doorway from Newport, R. I., in the City Art Museum, 4 
St. Louis, as part of the exhibition in which fragments of Gi 
art are related to their history and their actual use ‘ 
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Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts 


A garden court in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. In addition to fulfilling the important function of supplying 
daylight, the introduction of such areas in museum plans provides ideal settings for display of sculpture, and for rest 
and relaxation. Clarence Stein’s proposed wheel-shaped museum supplies a maximum number of such garden areas 


can at best interest only a jeweler. But let some 
curator of Egyptology venture to put it on a life- 
sized model, reproducing the superb “‘style”’ of 
Egyptian garments, let him place on that figure all 
the other jeweled ornaments, now scattered as dis- 
jecta membra in other show cases, and he will be 
surprised to find how much more directly the beauty 
of Egyptian jewelry is appreciated than by reading 
special illustrated leaflets on the subject. I venture 
to predict that as a consequence he would find 
necklaces of Egyptian design appearing in the lead- 
ing jewelers’ windows and gracing the necks of the 
leading local hostesses. Perhaps, if they were the 
wives of the museum’s trustees, he would not con- 
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Court, Cincinnati Art Museum. Garber & Woodward, 
architects 
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sider the result unimportant. More likely, being a 
curator, he would consider the result much less 
important than the ability to recognize a necklace in 
a museum show case as belonging to the XI, the 
XVIII, or the XLX dynasty. 

But the curator of tomorrow will think otherwise. 
He will recognize that beauty, after it has been 
rescued and catalogued, exists to be used anew in 
nourishing the desire to interpret, decorate and 
enhance life. He will recognize too that a museum 
comes to life when it serves the needs of the life 
around it, offers itself most directly to the living, 
not when it remains dedicated to the dead. 

It can do so not by relating historic fragments of 
art to their history, but by recreating their original 
meaning. The museum’s aim is not to give the 
museum visitor a haphazard ‘‘appreciation of art”’ 
by leading him through a succession of crowded 
storehouses, but rather to arrange a fraction of its 
material so that its impact (to use Chesterton’s 
illuminating phrase) will knock even the most 
casual spectator into the middle of eternal life, and 
awaken his sense of beauty. 

So long as directors and curators regard them- 
selves primarily as custodians of precious treasure, 
they will, like the guardians of a certain legendary 
hoard, remain dwarfs in so far as their social im- 
portance is concerned. They can become important 
servants of society today only by reconsidering 
their rdle and then, with the maximum of imagina- 
tion, cooperate in creative fashion with architects in 
replanning and remodeling American art museums. 
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JOSLYN MEMORIAL MUSEUM i. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
JOHN McDONALD AND ALAN McDONALD, ARCHITECTS a 


OCATED on a small hill overlooking the city, the Joslyn Memorial is effective as a massive , 
memorial as well as an efficient building. It occupies two city blocks and houses the musica] a 

and art activities of Omaha. The latter include permanent and traveling exhibits of painting, 
sculpture and the allied arts and a complete fine arts library. Opened in December, 1931, the 
building, completely equipped, cost approximately $2,600,000. The exterior, the surrounding 
walls and all approaches are faced with a pink Georgia marble. The stone is heavily veined and 
offsets well the simplicity of the general design. Although the detail has been executed in a 
simple manner, modern in spirit, the architects have been at some pains to develop a classical 

proportion in the mass 
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JOSLYN MEMORIAL MUSEUM 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
JOHN McDONALD AND ALAN McDONALD, ARCHITECTS 
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JOSLYN MEMORIAL MUSEUM 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





N THIS and the opposite page are 

three views of the court. The court 
itself, which is roofed with a large sky- 
light, has walls of Aquia stone, columns 
and door trim of Vert Antico marble. 
The fountain, wall panels and base are of 
colored faience tile. The floor is of Mora- 
vian tile. At the left is the auditorium 
foyer looking toward the court. The 
walls are entirely sheathed in marble. 
The floor is laid in marble with a pattern 
of Vermont slate. The ceiling is vaulted 
and finished with a sound-absorbing tile. 
The illustration on the opposite page was 
taken from the entrance lobby looking 
through the court toward the concert hall 


JOHN McDONALD AND ALAN McDONALD, ARCHITECTS 
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LOUIS TERAH HAGGIN MEMORIAL GALLERIES 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
WILLIAM J. WRIGHT, ARCHITECT 
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HE museum is situated in a thirty-acre park which terminates an important street. The building faces a 

east, its major access coinciding with the center line of the street. The exterior is faced with a Roman 
tapestry brick, varying in color from a light tan to a dark reddish purple. The joints are raked. All the 
exterior trim, including the columns, cornice, etc., is of cast stone, warm gray in color. The interior is if 
simply designed to conform to the style of the exterior. The floors of the picture galleries are oak, laid 5 
over concrete; all the other floors are cement, marked to simulate quarry tile and colored in mottled i 
pastel tones. The lighting is all indirect, and the general color scheme throughout the interior is gray. 
The building is constructed of solid brick walls on a reinforced concrete foundation. Floors and roof are 


framed with steel, the former finished with reinforced concrete slabs. All bearing partitions are of brick, i 
non-bearing partitions are of steel studs finished with metal lath and plaster. Completed in 1931, the i} 
building contains 315,793 cu. ft. and cost $64,414.50, at a cubic foot cost of 20.4 cents i 

if 
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LOUIS TERAH HAGGIN MEMORIAL GALLERIES 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
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HE building is designed to house a complete collection of fine arts and contains also a large ; 

fine arts library and facilities for educational activities in addition to the necessary spaces 

for work in connection with the museum administration. The exterior walls are entirely faced 

with a warm buff limestone. The public spaces of the interior are elaborately treated in stone 

and decorated plaster. The galleries are all skylighted and the building is completely ventilated ; 

by a steam fan blast system. The auditorium, located in the basement, is ventilated by a separate : 
system. All heating and ventilating control is automatic throughout the building 


COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
RICHARDS, McCARTY & BULFORD, ARCHITECTS 
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BOVE is the garden court faced with 

a warm buff limestone. The walks 

are of reddish brown tile. At the left is an 
illustration of a typical gallery. The 
artificial lighting is concealed in a cornice 
below the skylight. The walls are 
sheathed with gypsum board covered 
with plastic paint, colored a neutral gray. 
On the opposite page is the main corridor 
with a portion of the entrance hall show- 
ing at the extreme left. Both entrance 
hall and corridor have floors of Roman 
travertine and walls sheathed with buff 
French limestone. The ceilings are of 
plaster with stenciled decorations in a 

variety of color 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
JOHN RUSSELL POPE, HOWARD SILL, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 
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BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


HE building faces west and is 

placed upon a wooded knoll, 
flanked with well paved thor- 
oughfares. It is planned to house 
a permanent, miscellaneous col- 
lection of paintings, sculpture 
and objects d’arts and has as well 
accommodations for traveling 
exhibitions. The exterior is faced 
entirely with a warm buff lime- 
stone. The interior finish is con- 
ventional in the gallery spaces. 
In the lobbies and sculpture hall 
the walls, pilasters and columns 

are of limestone 


JOHN RUSSELL POPE, HOWARD SILL, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 
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BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
JOHN RUSSELL POPE, HOWARD SILL, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 
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ITUATED on a commanding site which over- 

looks the Miami River, the museum has 
complete facilities for its permanent fine arts 
collections, for traveling exhibitions and for 
educational work. Particularly interesting is the 
large amount of space devoted to fine arts instruc- 
tion and public participation in art activities. In 
the lower part of the building are classrooms, a 
lecture hall and library, the whole being con- 
nected by a tunnel to a separate building which 
houses an art school. The central lecture hall 
seats 800 and is used for musical activities as well 

as for public lectures on the fine arts 
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THE DAYTON ART INSTITUTE 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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HE plan of this museum differs from the $4 
usual gallery in that it is designed to house | i 

a special collection, Rodin’s work. Constructed | i 
in 1929, the building contains 247,000 cu. ft. S 
and cost 80.6 cents per cu. ft., or a total of ri 
$199,777. It is faced on the exterior with a * 
planed-finish Indiana limestone. The fountains, | i 

the walks and the walls of the garden are of Portico Gallery | ' 
French limestone. The floors of the interior are te 
of terrazzo with inlaid marble patterns and a 
borders. The base, columns and pilasters are of % i 
Tavernelle marble; the walls and ceilings are | pumetie in Feet, f 

of plaster, the latter being decorated in subdued ’ ee, Me 
color. The pedestals for the exhibits are of MAIN FLOOR PLAN bi 
Benedict stone ri ii 

}: 

THE RODIN MUSEUM i 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA * 


PAUL P. CRET AND JACQUES GREBER, ARCHITECTS 
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HE building, which contains 1,279,604 cu. ft. and cost approximately 

$1.15 per cu. ft., is built with a steel frame on a concrete foundation. 
The walls are faced with salmon color stucco over brick and tile masonry 
The floors are of reinforced concrete. The roof is covered with red Cuban 
tile, the trim is of Istrian stone and Verona marble. The galleries are 
daylighted with high clerestory windows 
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HE museum is privately owned by an art 

society whose members work in arts and 
crafts as well as in fine arts. It serves as a social 
center as well as exhibition space and the plan 
differs accordingly from that of the usual, forma] 
art gallery. The change in levels between the 
corridor galleries and the others serves the 
double purpose of adapting the building to the 
contour of its location and providing a means of 
natural ventilation in the larger spaces. The 
building is of frame construction, the roof being 
supported by steel trusses. The studs are 2 x 6 
and the floors are of white oak. The exterior is 
finished in clapboards and plain sheathing, all 
painted white. The shingles on the roof are 

stained in two shades of dark red 
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_ is an illustration of the main gallery. 
The walls are covered entirely with 
monk's cloth. The rooms are used only in the 
summer, and the lighting has been confined to 
the skylight areas for exhibition purposes. The 
fixtures are used in the evening only. At the left 
is the long corridor gallery. The treatment in 
this space is similar to that in the larger gallery 
spaces. Throughout the interior, the woodwork 
is painted a cream color 
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THE EDITOR’S FORUM 
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HOUSING—A NATIONAL ISSUE 


ONSTRUCTIVE measures to stimulate em- 

ployment and revive trade must involve build- 
ing. The public, the President and the politicians 
have realized that building is the vital force now 
needed. 

Building must be undertaken if business is to 
revive. The country’s second largest industry can- 
not remain standing idle; it is the key industry in 
the present crisis. It uses the greatest number of 
different kinds of raw and finished material of any 
industry. It employs directly and indirectly the 
widest range of all classes of workmen and brain- 
men. Yet up to the present this industry has re- 
mained inarticulate, unorganized. Even the leaders 
in its separate branches had not formulated a plan 
or banded together to do so until the past year. 

Why is it that the industry is almost idle? And 
why is there so little building being undertaken 
today? Building suffers from the same over-expan- 
sion and speculation that has been rife in other in- 
dustries. Perhaps it is just as well therefore that 
capital is not available for investment in most types 
of buildings. We have built more office buildings, 
hotels, high-priced apartments and more of all sorts 
of commercial buildings than can be profitably 
rented. Any further capital invested in such enter- 
prises would aggravate the situation. 

If this is true, and we must acknowledge that it is, 
what types of buildings can logically be undertaken 
now? The obvious answer is — public buildings, in- 
stitutional buildings and housing. The first type can 
be financed by government credit — local and 
State, where such credit is not already exhausted, 
and aided by Federal purchases of local bonds where 
necessary and justified. Even though comparatively 
few such buildings may be imperatively needed, the 
situation demands their completion. Besides being 
capital investments not producing any revenue, 
they involve carrying charges and maintenance 
charges which add to the tax burden and make the 
tasks of budget balancing more difficult. Neverthe- 
less, the program of government buildings should 
be continued as an employment measure, as most of 
the sites have been acquired and the plans are 
drawn or are nearing completion. 

Housing can be made to pay its way and amortize 
its loans, and it need not increase taxes. Decent 
housing is the one class of building for which there 
is the most actual need. It must be given the neces- 


A 8.8 


sary financial aid through the use of Federal credit, 
not as a stop gap, but asa safe, self-supporting enter- 
prise yielding an adequate though limited return on 
the investment, not to mention the ‘‘unearned in- 
crement”’ in benefits to the health and morale of 
those housed. 


HAT the time is ripe for the use of the Federal 
borrowing power to provide for housing is 
evinced by these recent developments. 

Alfred E. Smith has just reiterated his forceful 
and logical suggestions including (a) an expanded 
program of Federal improvements, (b) the advance 
of money to limited dividend housing corporations 
for construction of low-cost housing. He advocates 
the sale of Federal bonds for these purposes rather 
than the indirect methods to accomplish the same 
result. 

The LaFollette bill proposing a five and a half 
billion dollar bond issue for unemployment relief 
contained a provision for one hundred million dol- 
lars to be loaned to limited dividend housing cor- 
porations to build for the low-income group under 
proper safeguards. 

We have also the recent proposal of Senator 
Robinson for ‘‘two billions of tax exempt bonds to 
be spent upon self-liquidating or profit-making 
enterprises, such as tunnels, bridges and the recon- 
struction of slum districts in great industrial cen- 
ters."’ Further, he brings out that, ‘‘The benefits 
to be derived from this method of increasing the 
buying power are not limited to the sums actually 
spent for unemployment, but extend to the revival 
of business, to the sale of material, supplies and 
other commodities. In addition, improved living 
conditions may be anticipated by the use of a por- 
tion of the funds in improvements in slum and tene- 
ment districts where the rent of structures could be 
lowered from the present charges and yet be suffi- 
cient to pay interest and sinking fund upon the 
venture.” 

On the same date, May 12, Walter Lippmann 
wrote in the New York Herald-Tribune, ‘‘1 venture 
to suggest that it be explored on the following prin- 
ciples: that no money be raised which entails a 
charge upon any governmental budget, that an 
inquiry be instituted to determine what socially 
useful projects could be started which would be self- 
supporting, which would not be destructively com- 
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petitive with existing enterprises, which could be 
constructed at low costs, which would create a de- 
mand for labor and materials. . . . : Another field 
of enterprise which should be studied is slum clear- 
ance. Here the principle that the project should be 
non-competitive may be invoked. Yet I should 
suppose that housing built by semi-public corpora- 
tions on land occupied by slums would not add to 
the oversupply of housing; it would merely replace 
bad housing. Certainly this is worth examining at a 
time when land is cheap and building costs at a 
point where contractors and unions might be will- 
ing to take lower rates in return for fuller em- 
ployment.” 

President Hoover’s statement of May 13 in regard 
to his proposed three-point Federal relief plan for 
united action explains that relief should and can be 
effected through the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, without increasing taxation, by loaning to 
‘‘self-liquidating’’ public works. //ousing is the most 
necessary self-liquidating public work. 

Two things are imperative to produce this hous- 
ing: first, the funds must be made available through 
government credit (no other capital is available at 
low enough interest rates); secondly, local housing 
projects must be crystallized immediately and so 
planned and organized as to be ready to proceed as 
actual construction as soon as these funds are made 
available. This requires the highest type of tech- 
nical service and the cooperation of all the local 
factors in building. 

It is the business of the industry to see that both 
these measures are undertaken at once. Much can 
be done through the active initiative and the com- 


bined efforts of the American Institute of Archi- - 


tects, the Construction League of the United States 
and the affiliated organizations. They must do it 
NOW! 

The building industry, and architects in particu- 
lar, can concentrate on this one phase of the present 
need where they can render the greatest service. 
While fully realizing the importance of the solutions 
to the problems of balancing the budget, of taxa- 
tion, of foreign debts, of armament limitation, of 
tariff agreement, and all that — and while consider- 
ing (as they must) the underlying problems of the 
whole social-economic-political order — they can best 
devote their energies to the constructive measures 
involving building activity. 


O SUM up the argument — and the action: 
Goods must be consumed and men employed 
or a direct dole will be inevitable. 
Increased consumption is necessary to a resump- 
tion of production and a revival of trade. 
The building industry is the key industry to in- 
crease both consumption and employment because: 
It uses the most kinds of raw materials. 
It uses the most kinds of finished materials. 
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It uses the most kinds of men, directly and 
indirectly, in brainwork and in skilled and un- 
skilled labor. 

Building can be undertaken logically only by 
constructing public buildings, institutional buildings 
and housing—for supply exceeds need in most 
types of commercial buildings. 

Government buildings are the first that can pro- 
ceed to give employment. 

Housing can be self-supporting, 
ing,’’ and need not increase taxes. 

Housing is the one most needed class of building. 

Housing construction can be started only through 
a new source of credit. 

Federal credit should be used to stimulate housing 
financing by providing 50 per cent of the necessary 
funds, the remainder to be supplied by properly 
safeguarded, limited dividend corporations, sub- 
scribed to by savings banks, insurance companies, 
institutions, trust funds, private capital and the 
building industry itself. 

Housing projects of large scale only should be 
undertaken in this endeavor. 

Therefore: 

1. A bill must be introduced in Congress by the 
building industry to bring this about through ap- 
propriations, and must provide for a competent 
board, having architectural and engineering mem- 
bers, to pass upon the social, economic and func- 
tional needs and provisions of each large scale 
project to be so financed. 

2. Such bills, either separately or as parts of 
larger bills, must be actively supported by the 
entire industry. 

3. The American Institute of Architects and its 
affliated organizations must concentrate on such 
support: through publicity and through contact 
with all Senators and Congressmen by each and 
every chapter and society and individual member. 

4. Specific projects must be made ready at once 
to use the funds. The mode of procedure is known. 

5. Architects must assume the leadership in the 
preparation of the local organization program and 
plans for the large scale housing in which the funds 
will be used. 

Will the American Institute of Architects and the 
State societies devote their energies now to this 
one constructive program and cooperate with the 
Construction League of the United States to bring a 
united industry to frame and support this one 
program of public service? 
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The Wendell Holmes Library at Andover, Mass., for which Charles A. Platt was the architect 


LIBRARY PLANNING AND DESIGN 


EDWARD L. TILTON 


OF TILTON & GITHENS, ARCHITECTS 


LIBRARY building should combine the esthetic 

and the practical; the former to allure, the 
latter to satisfy. The plan is paramount, that the 
usually limited appropriation may be expended to 
accommodate properly the maximum of readers and 
of volumes. Good taste should prevail throughout; 
decoration may be restricted, although of value in 
its place. 

It is easy to think how an ideal library might be 
planned but difficult to produce a result in accord 
with our ideal, owing to hampering conditions. It is 
almost as difficult as attempting to make a concrete 
reality of the mathematical fourth dimension. 

For instance, the main floor, with its entrance on 
the street level is a desideratum, but this conflicts 
with a well lighted basement unless, happily, the lot 
slopes rearward. The catalogue cases would be 
ideally located if proximate to the delivery desk, the 
reference room, the cataloguing room and neces- 
sarily easily accessible to the public — a consum- 
mation more devoutly to be wished for than to be 
attained. 
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If aerial space could be condensed without reduc- 
ing the physical dimensions of the various rooms, 
then the librarian at a central control desk might 
supervise every reader, a result one can imagine 
achievable by properly constructed periscopes and 
mirrors, but not (excepting in a very small library) 
by the eye unaided. The book stack arrangement 
should minimize footsteps, although every twenty 
require an average of a square foot of floor space, 
seven shelves in height. 

These are but a few of the dilemmas that confront 
one when striving to convert idealism into actual- 
ities, and there is still unmentioned the major re- 
quirement of confining the perimeter of the building 
within the limit of the appropriation. Visions cost 
nothing, but their realization requires money, and 
money often dominates the form of expression and 
may demand a glorification of the donor to the 
detriment of the building’s purpose. 

Throughout civilized ages records of human inter- 
est have been preserved to cater to a thirst for 
knowledge or simply to acquisitiveness or to 
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Illustrated on this page are the architects’ perspective and the plans of the Enoch Pratt Free Library at 
Baltimore, Md., which is now in the process of construction. Clyde N. Friz and Nelson Friz were the 
architects. E. L. Tilton and A. N. Githens were the associated and consulting architects. In this large 
structure an attempt has been made to incorporate arrangements which will simplify the administration 
and control. Noteworthy from this standpoint is the centralized location of the catalogue and work rooms, 
surrounded on three sides by the various departmental reading rooms. These are separated from one another 
by easily removable shelving which will facilitate a possible future rearrangement. The plan gives easy 
access from all reading rooms to the public catalogues, and the supervision of the various departments by a 
trained librarian does much to aid an efficient and centralized control 
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memorialize some person. Under the last heading 
are many examples, ancient and modern. In early 
eras the temples were the book depositories and the 
priests were the librarians; during medieval times 
the monasteries functioned similarly. One of the 
abbots said in the twelfth century that, ‘‘A monas- 
tery without a library is like a fortress without 
armament.” 

But those were for intramural pleasure and de- 
velopment and even within cloistered walls books 
were chained to the desks. Contrasted with such 
restraints is the modern altruism that endeavors 
to bring books freely to every person. In striving to- 
ward this objective, library development has passed 
through many phases, especially in regard to the 
fundamental provisions for readers and for books. 

When Antonio Panizzi, one hundred years ago, 
gave to the architect, Sir Robert Smirke, his sketch 
for the British Museum reading room, he could not 
have foreseen that it would, unhappily, serve as a 
prototype for libraries in this country. Panizzi, a 
native Italian, had in mind, possibly, such at- 
tractive circular buildings as Bramante’s San Pietro 
in Montorio, Caprarola’s Santa Maria della Con- 
solazione, or other similar chapels, and it seemed 
logical to assume that a building suitable to house a 
congregation would be appropriate for a reading 
room, ignoring its imperfect daylighting and its 
inhibition of further expansion. 

The Columbia University and the Congressional 
libraries adopted the Panizzi model followed by 
many smaller buildings throughout the country, 
wherein the book stacks were well lighted and the 
readers placed in obscurity. Coeval with Panizzi, 
Labrouste in Paris, as architect for the Ste. Gene- 
vieve Library (1843-50), conceived a better reading 
room which was copied for the Boston Public 
Library. Later libraries have profited by a realiza- 
tion that readers should have the benefit of daylight, 
while it lasts, and that books are better off in the 
dark, provided they @re well ventilated. The new 
Columbia Library will doubtless incorporate im- 
proved arrangements. 


Types of Plans. Some years ago the Carnegie 
Corporation requested the writer to make diagrams 
of variously proportioned small libraries to be issued 
to applicants for donations. The object was to 
indicate economical arrangements whereby maxi- 
mum accommodations for readers and books might 
be secured at minimum cost. Prior to this time much 
money had been wasted on badly proportioned 
buildings with resultant poor designs that frequently 
incorporated domes and other extravagant features 
to the detriment of necessary elements. 

The conditions were hypothetical, as for example: 
Donation $30,000, for a building on a shallow inte- 
rior lot, 100 ft. front. The plan was then developed 
in proportion of 3 to 7, with the exterior dimensions 
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In contrast to the Enoch Pratt Free Library is this 

small West Side Branch of the Youngstown Public 

Library, Youngstown, O., for which B. E. Brooke 
and H. R. Dyer were the architects 
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“ADULTS 


28 x 65 ft. equaling 1,820 sq. ft. Adults’ reading 
room 25 ft. square, seating 24 at six tables of ap- 
proximately 25 sq. ft. per reader; children’s reading 
room, same size but could seat 30 readers or ap- 
proximately 20 sq. ft. each. The adults’ room would 
shelve more than 5,000 volumes and the children’s 
room nearly 4,000. 

Another suppositional plan in the proportion of 
4 to 7, or 37 x 65 ft., would contain, in addition to 
the two reading rooms, a small reference room and a 
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The plans and two views of the Frederick H. Hild Re- 
gional Branch Library in Chicago, IIl., Pierre Blouke 
architect. The problem here was somewhat unusual, due 
to the irregular site and the fact that the library serves 
as a distributing point for fifteen branches and a work 
shop for the whole system. The radial stack room has 
proved very practical for this particular site 


stack room for nearly 6,000 volumes. The wall 
shelving in the room would hold approximately 
9,000 additional volumes. 

For a plot at the junction of two equally impor- 
tant streets a plan with a corner entrance was 
developed. The library at Vicksburg followed this 
plan, but as a rule the schemes were “ more honored 
in the breach than the observance,”’ since it militates 
against economy of arrangement and usually pre- 
cludes a well-balanced exterior. 

A square building contains the maximum area for 
the minimum length of enclosing walls, but a square 
plan is limited in size due to light and esthetic 
considerations. 


Methods of Administration and Control. In a 
small building the librarian can control from the 
delivery desk more or less efficiently the entire floor, 
but in a large one this is impossible. In the new 
Enoch Pratt Library of Baltimore an attempt has 
been made to incorporate arrangements that will 
simplify the control. The public catalogues are 
centrally located and accessible, while opening from 
the Central Hall are eight departmental reading 
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rooms and a reference room with a balcony to 
increase its book capacity. 

The departmental reading rooms are separated 
from one another by shelving, easily removable, 
thereby facilitating any desired future rearrange- 
ments. A librarian specialist will have a desk and 
workroom at the entrance to each of the eight 
departments and a ninth in the reference room. By 
this method the skilled librarians may serve the 
public to the best advantage while the routine work 
of charging books or registering applicants is dele- 
gated to less expensive assistants. This all makes for 
centralized control, since the departmental desks 
radiate from, and are within easy reach of, the 
desks in the Central Hall. 

The exterior design of the building was influenced 
by the demand for “‘show windows” wherein to 
exhibit not only books but articles of current interest 
that might attract the passing public. High base and 
entrance steps, the usual concomitants of a dignified 
building, were, perforce, omitted. 

The sloping land admitted of an entrance to the 
children’s room nearly on the street’s lower level. 
At the opposite end of this floor is a newspaper room 
with special access from the street. A quarter of a 
million volumes may be shelved on the first floor and 
more than ten times that number on three tiers of 
basement stacks with stairways and lifts to each 
department above. 


Provisions for Book Storage. The above location 
of stacks tends to an economy, possibly greater than 
the tower type, where there are more floors with 
less area to each one. For example, approximately 


A separate children’s depart- 
ment is particularly impor- 
tant in a city library. This 
illustration is of the chil- 
dren's room in the Charles 
Skelton Branch of the Public 
Library in Trenton, N. J. 
P. L. Fowler Company were 
the architects 
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one million volumes may be stacked in a tier of 
50,000 sq. ft. area, or 300 x 166 ft. (the approximate 
dimensions of the Enoch Pratt stack room) whereas, 
assuming a tower 100 ft. square or 10,000 sq. ft., 
five tiers would be required to shelve the same 
number of volumes. In the former case two call-boys 
or pages might suffice where a page to each tier 
would be necessary in the tower. 

“Of the making of books there is no end,’ much 
to the librarian’s embarrassment when his stack 
room has reached its limit of capacity. The Bodleian 
Library at Oxford resorted to crypt storage, extend- 
ing through to the Radcliffe ‘‘Camera,”’ and when 
still more space was required, sliding sections like 
laundry racks were introduced in the aisles; but 
these, when pulled out, obstruct the passageways. 
In some places the Bodleian shelving sections, at the 
ends of stack tiers, equipped with rollers, are pulled 
out sideways. This is literally a makeshift. 

A suggested possibility is to support stack floors 
on independent light columns, spaced 6 ft. apart one 
way and 4 ft. the other, with the stacks in 3 ft. 
lateral units on rollers placed lengthwise between 
the six-feet-apart columns. When increased capacity 
is required, these units are turned 90° and placed 
side by side. Each unit may be pulled temporarily 
into the 4 ft. aisle to give access to the books. This 
method would increase the capacity 50 per cent. 

Some librarians have adopted the suggestion 
made by Dr. Charles Eliot, many years ago, to pro- 
vide a separate building as a book necropolis and 
for moribund volumes or those in scant demand. At 
Providence, an old church some distance from the 
main building has been adapted to this purpose, a 
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reversion to the ancient custom of housing libraries 
in temples and monasteries. 

Conveyor belts for the transfer of books from 
stack to delivery desk have been installed in larger 
libraries. Pneumatic tubes are used to transmit 
book slips and orders. 


Location of Reading Room. An arrangement that 
tends to the conservation of energy is that of placing 
the reading rooms on the street level rather than in 
the second or third story, the usual location in large 
libraries of a few decades ago. To raise a thousand 
readers, each averaging 150 pounds, twenty or more 
feet from the lower to an upper story represents a 
force equaling 3,000 or more foot tons. This energy 
might conceivably be used to better advantage than 
wasted in electric elevator current or in muscular 
effort on the stair cases. Especially is an easily 
accessible reading room desirable in these days when 
the librarian employs every recourse (except that 
of standing in the windows to beckon) to lure the 
stranger or friend who might otherwise pass by. 

Besides the general reading room, another type, 
possibly secluded in an upper floor, is required to 
cater to the bibliophile, where he can read while 
comfortably ensconced. Such a room counters the 
objection of Gerald Stanley Lee who bemoaned the 
inaccessibility of books in the stack type where one 
must charge a barricade of pretty girl librarians to 
have the book swung out as by a derrick instead of 
being able to browse untethered in the rich pasture. 


Lighting. Proper artificial lighting is always a 
topic of discussion and sometimes leads to heated 
arguments. The resultant desired is the assurance of 
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approximately ten candle-power of light intensity, 
at a level of the reading tables. This may be secured 
in several ways and there is a protagonist for each 
method. 

For reading rooms general illumination is desir- 
able and may be secured most economically by a 
sufficient number of small bulbs in fixtures sus- 
pended 12 ft. above the floor. Table lights have their 
proponents with the accompanying disadvantage of 
tables fixed in certain prearranged positions and 
possibly an uncomfortable reflection from the 
reader’s book. Indirect light requires that the ceil- 
ings be not too high and that they be kept clean in 
order to reflect. Semi-indirect fixtures represent a 
compromise that often falls between two stools and 
with the indirect types require more current to 
produce a requisite yield of two watts to each square 
foot of floor area. Excessive light intensity is as 
objectionable as an insufficient quantity. 

Daylighting should be assured by ample windows 
with their glass area equal to one-fifth of the floor 
area and of height sufficient to project the light into 
the room to a distance equal to one and one-half 
times the height of the windows. 

Finally we might similize a library to a bank, 
although it deals in words instead of money. One 
thousand books may contain one hundred and fifty 
million words of varying value like gold, silver or 
copper which the librarian loans freely. When 
Polonius inquired of Hamlet what he was reading 
the reply was, ‘‘ Words, words, words,’’ although he 
concealed the ‘‘matter’’ with his pseudo-madness. 
But it is the matter of the word currency that is an 
index of a library’s true value and its availability 
that measures the quality of its service. 
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The reference room and first floor plan of the Highland Park Public Library at Highland Park, Ill., for which Holmes & 
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Flinn were the architects. The plan is especially noteworthy for the separation of the adults’ space from the remaining areas 
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THE FOLGER SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PAUL PHILIPPE CRET, ARCHITECT 
ALEXANDER B. TROWBRIDGE, CONSULTING ARCHITECT 
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HE exterior design of the Folger 
Shakespeare Library was influ- ‘ ean 
enced by its proximity to the classical a; a” Si aciiniien e 
government buildings surrounding its ears 
location. The modern adaptation of 
the classical has been executed in a 
Georgia marble, using as a principle 
of decoration a set of nine bas-reliefs 
illustrating Shakespeare's plays. The 
window spandrels and grilles are of 
white metal. The building has a triple 
purpose: first, it houses a collection of 
75,000 volumes with the necessary 
administrative quarters and services; 
secondly, it includes a theater or lec- 


ture room to permit the performance 
of Shakespeare's plays in the manner of his time; and, thirdly, it includes an exhibition space for the display of 


books, prints, costumes, works of art relating to Shakespeare. The reading room shown on page $76 has been 

designed as a typical English hall and is daylighted by three huge bays. Paneled bookcases and the trusses which 

support the roof are all executed in stained oak. The plaster walls have a smooth texture and are painted a warm 

cream. On the east end is an oak hall screen having as a center feature a reproduction of Shakespeare’s memorial in 

Trinity Church on Stratford-on-Avon. The room is not open to the public but is reserved for students who have 
access to the two tiers of book shelves which line both sides of the long hall 


THE FOLGER SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PAUL PHILIPPE CRET, ARCHITECT 
ALEXANDER B. TROWBRIDGE, CONSULTING ARCHITECT 
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THE FOLGER SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PAUL PHILIPPE CRET, ARCHITECT 
ALEXANDER B. TROWBRIDGE, CONSULTING ARCHITECT 
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THE FOLGER SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PAUL PHILIPPE CRET, ARCHITECT 


ALEXANDER B. TROWBRIDGE, CONSULTING ARCHITECT 
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HE two pictures on this page are illustrations 

of the lecture room or theater. Although it is 
not an exact reproduction of a Shakespearean play- 
house, due to the changed requirements of the 
modern theater, it has been designed to create an 
atmosphere similar to that obtaining in the theater 
of Shakespeare's time. To this end it was planned 
from as much information and graphic data as were 
obtainable in reference to the theaters in which 
Shakespeare's works were first presented. The stage 
devices are in all cases simple and as similar as 
possible to those that were used in Shakespeare's 
time. The walls are made of half timbered stucco, 
the stage ‘‘shadow"’ is covered with tile and the 
woodwork polychromed in characteristic designs. 
The effect of sunlight in the pit is approximated by 

powerful lights above a linen curtain 
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HAISH MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
DEKALB, ILLINOIS 
WHITE & WEBER, ARCHITECTS 
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HE exterior of the building is faced with stained, shot-sawed limestone, trimmed with smooth buff limestone. 

The pitched roof and skylights are of aluminum. The flat roof is covered with a composition material. The pic- 

ture on the opposite page is of the delivery room which is lined with pink Kasota stone with a red Levanto marble 
base. The columns are scagliola, colored to match the marble base 
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BASEMENT FLOOR PLAN 






FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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HAISH MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
DEKALB, ILLINOIS 
WHITE & WEBER, ARCHITECTS 
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HE illustration above is taken from 

the children’s reading room looking 
through the delivery room toward the 
adults’ reading room. Both reading rooms 
have plastered walls and ceilings which 
are painted jade green. The entire main 
floor is covered with waxed and polished 
cork tile laid in a herringbone pattern. 
The lighting fixtures are chromium plated. 
The furniture is English oak and the drap- 
eries in the reading rooms are of terra cotta 
colored homespun. The illustration at the 
left is of the art gallery. The room is ven- 
tilated from grilles over the door, the 
ventilation outlets being in the cornice 

directly beneath the skylight 
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Ayres Photo: 


HE building is a fireproof structure with a reinforced 

concrete frame, the outside walls being hollow tile 

finished with white stucco. The roof is of red Mission tile. 

The interior has walls and ceilings finished in smooth 

plaster, and a rubber tile floor. The front entrance vesti- 

bule is of tile, with tile panels in niches and bronze 

entrance gates. An unusual feature of the building is the 

two open-air reading rooms, one of which is illustrated 

kd 1 F ron at the lefr. The approximate cost of the completed struc- 
AY ; § ture was $35,000 
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SAN PEDRO PARK BRANCH LIBRARY 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
ALTEE B. AYRES & ROBERT M. AYRES, ARCHITECTS 
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NUSUAL in plan, this building offers an efficient, 

simple solution to a small branch library with a 
corner location. Growth is not particularly important 
in such cases and the stack problem in this case has been 
cleverly solved. The structure is built of solid brick 
walls with face brick on the exterior in various shades 
of red. The foundations and the floor slabs are of rein- 
forced concrete, the partitions being of the usual frame 
type. The roof is framed with steel and wood and cov- 
ered on the mansard portion with slate. The flat deck is 
of tin and the ventilating louvres are copper. Cn the 
following page are two illustrations of the interior. The 
reading rooms are plastered and finished with canvased 
and painted panels trimmed with wood. The floors are 
rubber tile. Heat is supplied from a gas-fired boiler. 
The system is vapor steam. Completed in 1932, the 
building contains 99,180 cu. ft. and was built at ap- 
proximately 30 cents per cu. ft., or a total of $35,000, 

including the retaining walls 
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ALEXANDER SANGER BRANCH LIBRARY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
HENRY COKE KNIGHT, ARCHITECT 
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ALEXANDER SANGER BRANCH LIBRARY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
HENRY COKE KNIGHT, ARCHITECT 
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Snyder 


HE present building is the result of an alteration and addition to a much smaller library structure. It is 
typical of many library problems which exist due to the development of the district in which they are 
located. On this page is shown a plan of the old building. A comparison with the plans of the present struc 
ture shown on the following page explains adequately the changes. The building is faced on the exterior with 
a cream colored Roman-size face brick, trimmed with limestone and granite. The cornice has a lower member 
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of stone, upper members of painted 
metal to match that of the old structure. 
The roof is slate. The floors of the 
interior are brown linoleum, the walls 
and ceilings are of plaster. The color of 
the walls is cream and the ceilings are 
white, with ornamental cornices. The 
trim throughout the building is of 
stained oak and the lighting fixtures 
are dark bronze. The addition to the old 
building is constructed with solid 
masonry walls, reinforced concrete and 
structural steel floors, and a steel 
trussed roof. The original cubage of the 
building was 72,964 cu. ft. The altera- 
tion increases the capacity to 249,480 
cu. ft., at a cost of $125,000 
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HE plans and section of this alteration are worthy of study in that they illustrate an unusual advan- 

tage which has been taken of the contours of the lot. The ground slopes from the front of the building 
to the rear and instead of carrying through the floor lines, the floors at the rear of the building have been 
staggered to minimize stair flights and to permit two tiers of book stacks under the reading room. This 
expedient also gives more than the usual amount of privacy in the reading room and at the same time 
makes the stack space more easily accessible than it would otherwise be. Attention should be called ro 
the location of the art gallery and the children’s room. Note that the latter may be easily supervised 
from the delivery desk. On the opposite page are two illustrations of the interior. The one above is the 
children’s room and below is the upstairs reading room. Both are evidence of the pleasant, homelike 

character of the spaces 
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HE plans of this building are well coordinated and show a good example of complete library facilities 
for a comparatively large city. Particularly efficient is the manner in which the stacks have been lo 
cated in the center of the building allowing the maximum of public space and the minimum confusion in 
service. On the ground floor are included complete facilities for educational work 
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HE building is faced with common brick of a variegated orange-red color and rough-dressed local 
limestone laid in an ashlar pattern. The trim is carved limestone. The exterior woodwork is of oak, 
stained to a light tobacco brown. Windows are steel casements. The roof is of slate, variegated both as 
to color and thickness. Both exterior and interior walls are of load bearing masonry, the former being 
of hollow tile with common brick backing. The floors are of concrete slabs over bar joists, finished 
throughout to receive linoleum. The roof is framed with steel trusses and insulated with a blanket 1 in. 
thick. Built in 1929, the building contains 259,000 cu. ft. and was completed at a total cost of $112,300 
or a unit cost of 43.25 cents per cu. ft. 
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HE building serves as the art center of the 

community as well as its library, and is lo- 
cated in the center of the town with sufficient 
open areas surrounding it to set it apart as an im- 
portant community building. The pictures on this 
page show a general view of the building above 
and at the right a detail of the entrance. The 
exterior is of rough-faced Massachusetts granite 
laid in a random ashlar pattern with tight joints 
of dark mortar. The trim is cut limestone, the 
window spandrels are of sand blasted aluminum. 
The windows themselves are steel casements 
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HE somewhat unusual plan of this li- 

brary was due to the fact that the build- 

— ing is the art center of the town as well as the 

=N “p library. A study of the plans reveals a well 

balanced assignment of space to serve most 

efficiently a variety of special uses. Particu- 

larly noteworthy is the privacy which ob- 

tains in the special rooms and the location of 

the exhibition room, reached from both the 

library proper and from the exterior by a 

_ “|S ——y separate entrance. Noteworthy also are the 

r . a facilities for social life located in the base- 

t: ae 12 Doe [a aa ment of the building. On the opposite page 

tog CF are illustrations of the interior. The one 

above is the reading room and below it is a 

view of the delivery room looking toward the 

pocuMENTS stack room. The reading room is lighted en- 

tirely from the ceiling, thus eliminating table 

lamps. Both spaces are finished with plaster 

walls and ceilings and rubber tile floors. 

GROUND FLOOR PILAN The building cost $173,649.11, including the 
wie grading, furniture and miscellaneous fees 
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HE exterior is faced with a warm buff brick, 

trimmed with cast stone of the same color. 
The base and the panels under the windows are 
faced with a dark gunmetal brick and the iron- 
work and metal windows are painted a similar 
tone. The interior has floors of asphalt tile, 
plaster walls and wall bookcases. The ceilings 
of the reading rooms are paneled in celotex and 
all windows are fitted with Venetian blinds. 
Completed in 1931, the building cost $22,270, at 
42 cents per cu. ft. The walls are load bearing 
masonry of brick and hollow tile. The floors are 

concrete and the roof is framed with wood 
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HIS building illustrates an interesting solution to the problem of a small community library where 
unlimited expansion is neither anticipated nor desired. The plan has been well adapted to the uneven 
nature of its location and the various levels have been well studied to produce an efficient, simple struc- 
ture. Particularly to be noted is the location of the services on both the ground and main floor plans. The 
exhibit room on the ground floor may be used as a social center if the need arises and is served by the 
kitchen adjacent. Notice also the location of the reading room. It is placed at the rear of the building to 
minimize the effect of noise from the street, and the change in level adds to its privacy 
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Rembrandt Photos 


HE library was built to accommodate the 

needs of a community whose ultimate growth 
has been estimated never to exceed 40,000 inhabirt- 
ants. The building has been planned to care for 
this population. It is entirely fireproof and is faced 
on the exterior with limestone. The doors, win- 
dows, etc., are of bronze. All floors throughout 
the main portion of the building are travertine; 
those in the working areas rubber tile. All shelv- 
ing is metal and the furniture throughout is oak. 
The building is heated by a forced-feed warm-air 
system operated from a fan room over steam coils 
Completed at a cost of $341,550, including furni- 
ture and equipment, the building contains 

320,770 cu. ft. 
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Hedrich-Blessing Photos 


OCATED on a lot which slopes sharply 
toward the rear, the building combines the 
functions of a library with a social center. It 
is faced on the exterior with a rough textured 
limestone, predominantly warm gray in color 
The roof is slate. The interior has been finished to 
create an informal, homelike atmosphere. The 
floor is covered with inlaid linoleum in two shades 
of tan. The walls above the bookcases are of sand 
finished plaster, painted cream color, and the roof 
trusses and boarding are fir, hand adzed and 
stained a light brown. The building has solid 
masonry walls of stone backed with brick laid 
upon a reinforced concrete foundation. It is 
heated from an outside source. It was built for a 
unit cost of approximately 72 cents per cu. ft., ora 
total of $75,000 
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HE exterior of the building is faced with a local limestone rubble of a warm gray color, heavily 

pointed with mortar. The trim is coarse grained buff limestone. The roof is of variegated red clay 

tile with hip and ridge covers of lead. The interior has plastered walls and ceilings above the wall book 

cases. Floors throughout the library are of black and gray mastic tile. The building is constructed of 

load bearing masonry walls on a concrete foundation. The floors are of reinforced concrete. The roof is 

framed with steel trusses. Built at a cubic foot cost of 42.7 cents, the structure contains 133,180 cu. ft. 
and, including the equipment, cost $63,846.18 
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MUSEUM REMODELING AND RESTORATION 


J 


WHITNEY MUSEUM 
OF AMERICAN ART 


MUNICIPAL MUSEUM 
OF THE CITY OF BALTIMORE 


HE inevitable curtailment of public benefac- 

tions which accompanies slack business condi- 
tions is keenly felt in the arts and sciences. Funds 
that might ordinarily be available for the construc- 
tion of libraries and museums are being used for the 
protection of investments, tax payments, and other 
necessary, though less interesting, purposes. 

Two types of activity in museum construction, 
however, remain in good times or bad — the preser- 
vation of historic buildings and the remodeling of 
old buildings to house art and science collections. 
To the architect with an active interest in the his- 
tory of architecture, the problem of restoring an 
old building is an appealing one from the standpoint 
of sentiment as well as of design, whereas the 
remodeling operation is often equally interesting, 
because it demands ingenuity and unusual skill in 
plan and construction. 

The examples illustrated here, one the restoration 
of an old building in Baltimore with elements of re- 
designing, and the other the conversion of four old 
residences in New York into an art museum, are 
typical of the work to be done. Although they are 
alike in that they are not new buildings, the 
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Nyholm & Lincoln 


Entrance to the Whitney Museum of American Art 
in New York, Noel & Miller, architects. The exterior 
walls of the multi-colored original buildings were 
surfaced with a subdued-tinted stucco. Slight alter- 
ations were required to balance the fenestration 
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similarity ends there. In the first instance, the pur- 
pose was to retain and enhance the original character 
of the building, and in the second, to obliterate as 
completely as possible the Victorian residences’ 
brownstone stuffiness. 

The Whitney Museum of American Art, for which 
Noel and Miller were the architects, offered its 
major difficulty in working out a continuity of plan 
from the rather confusing plans of four old resi- 
dences. Uneven floor levels, varying ceiling heights, 
and the structural peculiarities of the last century 
combined to complicate the logic of arrangement. 
It would have been possible to rip out the old walls 
and start with an entirely open area, but that 
constant source of architectural worries, a limited 
appropriation, argued against disturbing too much 
the structural character of the original buildings. 
The solution was found in piercing the old walls 
with new doors on the first floor alone and separat- 
ing the upstairs galleries into units whose size and 
shape conformed with the walls of the old houses. 

In the Municipal Museum of the City of Balti- 
more, the architects, Wyatt & Nolting, simply re- 
faced the exterior of the building, without changing 
the beauty of its faultless symmetry. Coincidentally, 
it was built in 1813-14 by Rembrandt Peale as ‘‘A 
Natural History Museum and Gallery of the Fine 
Arts.’ During years from 1830 to 1876 it served as 
the City Hall. From that time until 1931, the build- 
ing suffered severely from neglect, but it did not, 
fortunately, fall into the hands of a ‘‘remodeler.”’ 
Since few changes were required in the plan, the 
problem resolved itself into one of reconditioning 
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| Above, entrance foyer to the Whitney Museum of 
American Art, in the treatment of which the furthest 

| departure from the original building was made. Below, 
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an exhibit room, altered slightly from the original 
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Above, the three floor plans of the Municipal Museum of the City of Baltimore. Below, left, the building 
after it had been restored, and right as it was after 100 years of use as a museum, City Hall, and worse 


and redecorating. Under the restraining hand of 
John H. Scarff, a member of the firm, every detail 
that was preservable was kept intact. 

The growing appreciation of our historical herit- 
age, and a more widespread appreciation of the 
arts are responsible primarily for the increasing 
number of small galleries and historical museums. 
The once consuming ambition of all collectors to 





Photos, Courtesy Baltimore Sun 
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strip Europe of its masterpieces and house them in 


museums that matched those of Europe in splendor 


is tapering off into a saner and more general appre- 
ciation of the arts of America as well as the Conti- 


nent. And while, as a nation, we are still in our 


infancy, we are becoming aware of our ancestors. 
These feelings should be encouraged by good 
small museums and well designed small galleries. 
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Photos, Courtesy of Baltimore Sun 


Two interiors of the Baltimore museum. As the pictures clearly show, the building in itself is a museum, 
a relic of the past, so that one of the principal demands upon the architect was that it should be fin- 
ished as nearly identical as possible with the original. Historical pieces will be added when acquired 
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CLARENCE S. STEIN ON PLANNING THE MUSEUM FOR MORE INTENSIVE UTILIZA- ag 
TION ... IMPORTANT POINTS OF MUSEUM LIGHTING BY ISADORE ROSENFIELD : 
. . . SCALE DETAILS OF MUSEUM AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT .. . EFFICIENT LIBRARY 
LIGHTING ... PRACTICES IN HEATING AND VENTILATING BY SAMUEL R. LEWIS 


Encyclopedic de L* Architecture, Paris Courtesy of Albert Morance 
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MAKING MUSEUMS FUNCTION 


BY 


CLARENCE S. STEIN 


HE problem of museum display is that of ar- 

ranging a collection so as to serve best the dif- 
ferent purposes of scientific organization and 
conservation and that of human use for enjoyment 
or education. Many museums are perfect store 
houses and little else. The exhibits seem to be the 
sole reason for their being — the collection, the 
care, the labeling, the orderly arrangement of 
objects. It is as though the theater existed only to 
give playwriters, directors and scenic designers a 
chance to practice and perfect their talents. Just as 
good play production is valueless without an appre- 
ciative audience, so a good museum requires public 
appreciation and understanding. 

The scientific and the human or psychological 
purposes of a museum are often confused. As a 
result most of our galleries adequately serve neither 
one nor the other. The scientific approach which is 
interested in the objects requires that: 

1. All the possessions of the museums be shown. 

2. The collections be arranged in an orderly 
manner. 

. Everything be shown in the best possible light. 

4. All objects be protected against injury from 

fire, humidity, temperature, light, dust and 

dirt, as well as vandalism and theft. 

5. The easy rearrangement of the collections to 

care for their orderly growth. 

The human approach which deals with the effect on 

visitors demands: 

1. The separation of the collection into two divi- 
sions, one for the general public, the other for 
students. 

2. That the study collection be as comprehen- 
sible as possible and be arranged to facilitate 
research and comparison. 

. That the public galleries be arranged so that: 
(a) A visitor may see a limited number of 
objects; (b) every object is displayed in con- 
genial surroundings; (c) the visitor’s attention 
is attracted to each object; (d) his interest is 
held; (e) he is not fatigued because of monotony 
of setting. 

These varied requirements should, be carefully an- 
alyzed so as to harmonize the two and thus make 
it possible to design and to develop museums that 
will serve adequately for the care and orderly ar- 
rangement of art objects as well as for their presen- 
tation, so as to arouse the interest and develop the 
appreciation and understanding of the public. 
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A Museum Should Be Arranged To Serve Ade- 
quately the Different Needs of Students and the General 
Public. Most museums display all or most of thei: 
possessions in crowded galleries which serve neithe: 
as a satisfactory place for study nor for pleasurable 
appreciation. When the walls are covered the 
remaining objects are usually stored away where 
they are inaccessible to the public and where their 
examination by students is difficult. 

The exhibits for the general public and the study 
collections should be completely separated. The 
presentation of the two should be different. The 
casual visitor seeks appreciative acquaintance; the 
student comes for understanding. The former gets 
most if he is offered but a limited number of the 
choicest objects, each placed in a harmonious setting 
that best brings out its asthetic qualities. A dozen 
objects so displayed would give more to the public 
than all the miles of crowded galleries of the Louvre, 
the Hermitage and the Metropolitan museums. 

The essential object of public display of art works 
is to appeal to the emotions, to give pleasure, to 
pass on to the present generation the feelings of the 
artists who created. If these feelings are not aroused, 
art museums serve no purpose as far as the general 
public is concerned. 

The student as well as the designer, the crafts- 
man, the connoisseur, and the critic, on the other 
hand, should have easy access to all that the 
museum possesses. They should have the same 
opportunity for unmolested, orderly study as they 
would have in a library. The appearance of the 
books in the stacks of a library is not the essential; 
it is the ease with which a student can obtain and 
use the books. The material in the study collections 
is working material and requires a different arrange- 
ment from the display material in the public 
galleries. The material should be arranged and 
lighted so as to facilitate research and comparison. 
The student’s attention need not be caught or held. 

The casual visitor may in time become the stu- 
dent and seek in the study collection for new 
beauties and understanding. (Figure 1) 


The Public Should Be Given an Opportunity To See 
a Small Group of Objects Without Passing Through 
Other Collections. The classical type of museum is 
arranged to route the visitor in such a way that 
he will systematically pass in review all the posses- 
sions of the museum. Such museums are built 
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Figure |] 


Figure 2 


Figure 3 


primarily for the storage and conservation of ob- 
jects and their ostentatious display, not for the best 
presentation to the public. Visitors leave them tired 
and bored and their greatest pleasure is in reaching 
the exit. (Figure 2) 

A museum for pleasant appreciation of art di- 
vides the public collections into a number of small 
collections of related objects. It is arranged so that 
a visitor may have direct access to a single collec- 
tion without passing through other divisions. Each 
section contains no more than the most casual 
sightseer will want to view at one time. He may see 
as much or as little as he wants and leave the 
building with a clear impression of a few objects 
instead of jumbled recollections of many unrelated 
and artistically antagonistic exhibits. (Figure 3) 


Every Object in the Public Galleries Should Be 
Shown in the Setting That Will Best Bring Out Its 
Individual Qualities. 1t may be displayed: 

1. In authentic interiors of the period of the 

works exhibited. 

2. As part of a small related group. 

3. Individually. 

Authentic interiors form a natural and therefore 
congenial setting. Most pictures are at home in the 
type of surroundings for which they were painted. 
Period rooms appeal to emotions of the public 
because they form an harmonious, sympathetic 
setting for the collections. Furniture, hangings, and 
all of the work of craftsmen and artists arouse a 
greater interest in their natural atmosphere and 
thus arrest and hold the attention of the visitor. 
The critics of period rooms, particularly as settings 
for paintings, claim that: 

1. Pictures do not always look their best in the 

rooms of the same period. 

2. Attention is distracted from the paintings. 

3. The quality of other works shown with them 

often is not so fine as the paintings. 

. The best natural light cannot be secured in 
most old interiors, and if the artificial light is 
arranged in the most scientific manner the 
interior will no longer look natural. 

. The old rooms do not fit into the monumental 
shell of our inflexible museum buildings. Un- 
less the external walls are built around them, 
as in the Colonial Wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, or the exterior walls of the 
museum are entirely of glass, the windows will 
not fit those in the external buildings. 

In spite of these criticisms I think that authentic 
interiors are most attractive methods of exhibition 
for most works of art. But the supply of good old 
interiors is so limited that even if they were all 
transferred to American museums — which God 
forbid! — it would be possible to show only a very 
limited number of objects in such settings. Imita- 
tions of old interiors are objectionable. The visitor, 





if he knows they are fakes, will question the au- 
thenticity of all the exhibits. 

Group arrangement places objects together which 
form an harmonious, sympathetic environment in 
which each exhibit accentuates the artistic quality 
of the others. The works need not be of the same 
period or from the same place. The reason for group- 
ing them in the public section of an art museum is 
to enhance the interest in each and to form a com- 
position that will have an emotional rather than 
an educational appeal. 

I can think of no better way of illustrating this 
method of display than by likening it to the 
Japanese Tokonama described by Mr. Simonson. 

The third method of display is the exhibition of 
an object by itself against a simple background and 
in surroundings that will not permit any other ex- 
hibit to distract or call attention from its individual 
beauty. Its setting should be designed to serve best 
both the object exhibited and the beholder — the 
object, by best bringing out its color, form and 
character; the visitor, by capturing his attention, 
holding his interest, developing his appreciation and 
«esthetic pleasure. 

To attract the attention and hold the interest: 

1. The visitor should approach an exhibit as he 
enters a room. It has been the practice of many 
museums to place an important exhibit at the end 
of a long axis, as has been done with the Venus de 
Milo. This is desirable sometimes for variety. But 
it is generally inadvisable to sacrifice the oppor- 
tunity of approaching objects as one enters each 
or most rooms. Visitors pass by exhibits in going 
from room to room when doorways are placed on 
a single axis. There is nothing more tiring and 
monotonous than the view of a succession of 
openings. (Figures 4 and 5) 

2. Each object should be disassociated from other 
conflicting objects. On the long walls of typical large 
galleries this is impossible. The object is lost in and 
belittled by vast spaces or attention is distracted 
by competing objects. Walls of large halls may be 
broken up into a series of niches on each wall of 
which a single, or at most a few pictures can be 
hung, or in which a single harmonious group of 
objects can be placed. But in such rooms there is 
the danger of a visitor passing through without be- 
ing arrested by the exhibits. (Figures 6 and 7) 

The plan can be divided into a series of small 
spaces or rooms of varied sizes and forms. The 
visitor’s attention will be arrested and he may be 
‘‘trapped”’ by one setting after another. (Figure 9) 

Wall surfaces should be designed as a limited and 
simple background for a single or a few objects. 
They should not be long or high enough to look 
vacant without numerous exhibits. (Figure 8) 

3. Rooms should be in proportion to the size of 
exhibits. For the display of all but such exceptional 
objects as tapestry, monumental sculpture or very 
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large pictures, they should be as small as possible. 
However, they must be large enough (a) to permit 
examination of all exhibits at a desirable distance 
3 to 10 ft. in case of moderate sized picture, 10 

20 ft. for large picture or sculpture); (b) to per- 
mit easy circulation of crowds without interfering 
with the tranquillity of those examining exhibits. 
Small rooms are sometimes criticized because they 
will require more guardians for the same number of 
exhibits. But it is better to cut down the number of 
objects on public view than to show any in an un- 
desirable setting merely to decrease the cost of 
guardians. 

Rooms of shapes in Figure 10 have these advantages: 

The visitor’s attention is captured by the object 
he approaches as he enters the room. Interest is held 
because there are no conflicting objects on the wall. 

2. He passes on from one object to another, each 
having its distinct background framed and sep- 
arated from other portions of the room by a broken 
wall surface. 

The light is thrown on most objects from the 
most desirable angle to prevent reflection. The worst 
Jighted position of the wall is used as entrance. 

4. There should be variety in size, shape, treatment 
and lighting of rooms and walls not only to give 
different settings, but also to prevent ‘‘museum 
fatigue.’’ Sometimes a compromise may have to be 
made with the very best lighting or even with the 
need of disassociating objects from each other so as 
to facilitate the desired variety. But with sufficient 
study it should be possible to fit varied forms of 
rooms to meet the needs of every individual exhibit. 
However, a new and flexible type of museum 
structure is required for this purpose. (Figure 11) 

The rooms from time to time should open upon 
gardens and pleasant natural vistas to give addi- 
tional relaxation. 

Architectural surroundings shall not call atten- 
tion from exhibits. Except where authentic interiors 
are used as a setting, they should serve as a simple 
background that in no way ‘‘steals the show.” Only 
those architectural motives that have a practical 
object should be used, such as doorways and some- 
times niches, when needed as a frame. Doorways 
should not be prominent in design, material or 
color. Generally, the fewer moldings there are the 
better. 


Every Object Should Be Lighted So As To Bring Out 
Best Its Individual Aesthetic Characteristics of Form, 
Color and Texture. 

The skylight makes available all four wall surfaces 
for exhibition purposes. But skylights are objec- 
tionable for most classes of exhibits, not only be- 
cause of the depressing flatness and evenness of their 
light, but because they are the most expensive type 
of natural illumination. To be effective, they re- 
quire not only a tall gallery, but a good-sized room 
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space for regulating light. They necessitate addi- 
tional heating in winter and increased ventilation to 
prevent overheating in summer, and it is an expen- 
sive and difficult matter to keep skylights clean 
enough to be effective. (Figures 12 and 13) 

Clerestory windows free all four walls for exhibition 
purposes and they give a more satisfactory light. 
But a high ceiling is required to keep the light out 
of the visitors’ eyes and this makes a disagreeably 
proportioned room with vast vacant spaces between 
the bottom of windows and exhibits and requires 
the construction of much greater bulk than is 
needed. 

Niches in a large gallery disassociate objects or 
groups from other exhibits and thus give more 
opportunity for concentration. Rooms of this kind 
can be very well lighted by natural light thrown 
directly on the objects exhibited, as is artificial 
light. This method is exemplified by the Courtauld 
Galleries in Cambridge, England, and in the studies 
for the Princeton University Art Museum. This 
arrangement can be used only in the upper floor 
of a museum. 





Preliminary model of third floor of an Art Museum for 
Princeton University. Section is shown at right, Figure 14 


Side lighting from a single source is most satisfactory 
for most types of exhibits. \With side lighting more 
than one window in a single room is objectionable: 
on sculptures it causes conflicting shadows; on 
paintings it results in increased reflections. As 
different types of exhibits require different lighting, 
it should be possible to control the location of source 
as well as intensity of lighting. 

As much as possible of the well lighted portions 
of walls should be reserved for exhibitions. Door- 
ways, whenever possible, should be placed in the 
most poorly lighted portions. This is generally 
nearest to windows. 

To keep light out of visitors’ eyes, (1) windows may 
be raised above eye level excepting when it is desired 
to give an opportunity to look out at a view of 
nature; (2) windows may be set in deep jamb; (3) 
visitor may enter room in such a way as not to 
face light. (Figures 15 and 16) 
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Figure 18. Comparative Studies of Lineal Feet of Wall. 
a) 246 lin. ft. If clerestory light, 290 lin. ft. Cb) 175 lin. ft. 
Cc) 251 lin. ft. Cd) 316 lin. ft. requires top light 


lo prevent reflections on pictures, the walls parallel 
to the source of light, which have most reflection, 
should be minimized and those perpendicular or 
approximately perpendicular to window wall should 
be increased as far as possible. But the depth of 
rooms is limited by carrying power of light which 
varies according to height of the source and 
intensity of the light. (Figure 17) 

By sloping walls inward toward rear of wall, side 
walls are increased in length and walls parallel to 
windows minimized. Thus, a greater part of wall 
space has light thrown from the most desirable angle 
to prevent reflections and give most adequate light. 

For economy of construction and of upkeep, 
rooms should be related to each other so as to give 
maximum desirable wall surface at minimum cost. 
Rooms should be no higher than is needed for the 
best display of exhibits. (Figure 18) 


THE FLEXIBLE MUSEUM 


N THE past insufficient study has been given to 

the best method of showing art objects in such 
a way as to bring out the individual esthetic 
quality of each object. This is in great part due to 
the fact that most of our museum buildings were 
conceived as inflexible structures. They consist of a 
series of galleries divided by immovable masonry 
walls and with the source of natural light, either 
skylight or windows, definitely fixed. Not only must 
the permanent collections be inadequately dis- 
played, but the exhibits never fit. Their arrange- 
ment is always a makeshift because they are placed 
in a building erected generally before there is any 
collection to be housed. There is no possibility of 
showing temporary or traveling exhibits to the best 
advantage. Every museum collection is constantly 
expanding and changing. A good museum is a grow- 
ing, living organization —it is never complete. 
But no matter how progressive its direction or how 
fine its acquisitions, within an inflexible shell its 
growth tends to become static. It is as though a 
theatrical director with an infinite variety of plays 
and actors was forced to show them all against the 
same set and with the same fixed lighting. The 
possibility of arousing different moods or even 
attracting or holding the attention of his audience 
would be very slight. A flexible museum would 
permit: 

Arrangement to fit individual requirements of 
every exhibit. 
2. Rearrangement to meet changing requirements. 
3. Orderly growth of collections. 
4. Complete command of the source of natural as 
well as artificial light. 
5. Experimentation with new methods of display 
without affecting permanent structure. 
To meet these conditions a new conception of mu- 
seum design is required. In existing museums, 
partial — but only partial — flexibility can be ob- 
tained by the use of movable or hinged screens. 


Movable Screens. A common type consists of 
panels of wood or wall board set on heavy spread 
feet. They are adaptable to a variety of forms of 
enclosures. These, however, have the defect of being 
too apparently part of the furnishings rather than 
part of the structure, and they are limited in 
arrangement. 


Hinged Screens. The most successful use of 
screens that I have seen is the Galerie d’ Expositions 
in Hamburg. Here, the screens, though they have 
been made a permanent part of the structure, have 
a great deal of flexibility. The system consists of 
pairs of hinged flush panels of plywood, one leaf 
hinged on the other so as to swing into any desired 
position even folding flat against one another. At 














least four combinations of arrangement can be made 
with this system. This system requires the floor area 
to be divided into units or multiples of units which 
may be enclosed by the screen leaves which are all 
equal in size. The chief objection to this system is 
that unsightly edges and hinges show at the vertical 
joints which admit light. Light is also admitted at 
the top and bottom edges of the panels. These 
defects may be eliminated by the use of strap hinges 
and easily removable molds to cover the cracks at 
the floor, ceiling and meeting stiles. 


Other Types of Movable Partitions. There are 
many other types of sliding, rolling and folding par- 
titions on the market, all of which have limitations 
and which on account of their complicated mechan- 
ism would be costly in comparison with the simpler 
types described above. They usually require over- 
head hangers or pockets as well as unsightly and 
objectionable side pockets and guides. 

A completely flexible museum requires: 

1. Large units of floor space free of all structural or 
utility impediments, such as walls, columns or pipes. 
2. Adequate natural light in every part of the 
structure. 

3. Attractive interior walls or partitions, the loca- 
tion of which can be changed with minimum effort, 
nuisance and cost. 

4. An artificial lighting system permitting easy and 
economical relocation of sources of lighting fixtures. 
5. Ceilings, the location and character of which 
can be changed. 


Floor Area. So that the floor may be completely 
free of structural walls, columns should be placed 
in the exterior walls. This is preferable to a system 
of cantilevering even though the latter gives a 
greater surface of uninterrupted glass area on walls. 

The width should be such as to permit good 
natural light up to about three-quarters of the dis- 
tance across the floor from exterior glass walls. The 
carry of light will depend on the height of the ceiling 
and the intensity of natural light. Forty-five to fifty 
feet has seemed a desirable width in the preliminary 
studies of the Princeton Museum in which I am 
using a ceiling 12 ft. high. Where artificial light is 
to be depended on as a whole or in part, there 
naturally is no limit to the width of unobstructed 
area excepting structural need of support. 


Natural Lighting. This should be such that its 
source and intensity can be controlled and changed 
freely and easily. Side lighting is preferable to sky- 
lighting. Skylights are objectionable for most classes 
of exhibits not only because of the depressing flat- 
ness and evenness of the light, but because they are 
the most expensive type of natural illumination both 
in first cost and maintenance. They add enormously 
to the bulk of the building and to be made effective 
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they must be wastefully loaded with lighting, 
heating, ventilating and diffusing mechanisms. 


Glass in Exterior Wall. For complete flexibility 
of natural lighting all of the exterior walls should 
be of glass. However, most practical purposes are 
served if the two long sides of a unit are as com- 
pletely of glass as is structurally possible. If natural 
light rather than artificial is to be used as far as 
possible, the width of the building should be such 
that adequate light will carry three-quarters the 
width of the building. 

Windows should be arranged so that portions can 
be easily blocked off to meet requirements of best 
lighting of any arrangement of rooms. But the 
appearance of the exterior would be objectionable 
if windows were spotted irregularly over the surface. 
Therefore there should be separate outside walls. 
The exterior wall should consist of as large as 
possible an area of glass which (a) shall transmit a 
maximum of daylight, (b) shall diffuse it over all 
parts of secondary wall and to a sufficient depth to 
give adequate light for exhibits, (c) shall be obscure 
enough to obliterate view of secondary wall from 
outside of building. 

The interior wall may consist of a metal frame- 
work dividing the wall surface into openings of equal 
size. Into these will fit interchangeable solid and 
glazed panels which will permit the control of the 
volume of light and the adjustment of its location. 
Whole sections of the metal framework should be 
arranged so that they can be taken down when 
necessary to make room for the actual windows in 
authentic interiors. 

Of the glass investigated, that which seemed to 
meet the requirements for exterior glass best was a 
sheet glass with both surfaces crossed by scien- 
tifically designed cylindrical lenses (at right angles 
to each other on either surface) which produce 
uniform diffusion of light. This glass transmits 
about 79 per cent as compared with 88.2 per cent 
in clear glass. It is easy to clean because it contains 
no pockets in which dirt can collect. By glazing 
with the ribs vertical on the exterior, rain assists in 
keeping the glass clean. The lenses obscure vision 
from both the inside and outside and reflect the 
heat rays from the sun. 


Glass for Interior Windows. This should: 
1. Transmit a maximum of light received from ex- 
terior windows. 
2. Diffuse it so as to light galleries as evenly as 
possible. 
3. Be obscure enough to obliterate silhouettes of 
structural columns and mullions, muntins of 
exterior wall. 
4. Be easy to clean. 

The two parallel walls should be set far enough 
apart so as: 
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1. To facilitate the obliteration of view of one wall 
through the other. 


Need of Further Investigation. \luch additional 
investigation is needed but it is apparent that the 
transmission factor has a definite relation to the 
amount of diffusion and obscurity obtained. When 
greater diffusion is obtained, less transmission is 
obtained. Since with clear glass the light at the 
windows is too intense and the light at the rear of a 
room is too weak, it is desirable to diffuse the light 
so as to equalize it by cutting down its intensity at 
the window and spreading it over a wider area at 
the rear of the room. This result is obtained by the 
use of diffusing glass, the glass with the lowest trans- 
mission factor giving the greatest degree of diffusion 
and therefore the most even distribution of light. 
Likewise the greater the degree of diffusion, the 
greater degree of privacy or obscurity is obtained 
and the amount of sun glare is cut down propor- 
tionally. 


Interior Walls or Partitions. \luseums are not 
even so flexible as loft or office buildings in which 
walls and partitions are rearranged to meet the 
needs of each new tenant. There should not only 
be easy means for change, but it should be possible 
to make alterations in the cleanest possible manner. 
Therefore, as a first requirement, all such processes 
as plastering should be eliminated. This does away 
with all the ordinary block systems of wall con- 
struction. 

The principal requirements for the partition 
system are: 

1. Kase and simplicity of installment. 2. Unit sys- 
tem easily changed to new localities. 3. Minimum 
alteration of parts. 4. Maximum salvage. 5. Fire- 
proof, moistureproof, dustproof. 6. Rigidity. 7. 
Durability. 8. Good appearance. 9. Ease of redecora- 
tion. 10. Good nailing or fastening surface. 11. Ease 
of storing of surplus parts. 

These requirements are best met by interchange- 
able partition units which consist of steel stud 
framework into which are set and secured units of 
sheathing. Partitions of this kind are about to be 
put on the market. These partitions are adjustable 
to variations in ceiling heights. They require drilling 
of floor and ceiling for anchorage, but a system is 
being devised whereby perfect rigidity can be 
obtained by wedging, and in this manner neither 
the floor nor the ceiling will be injured. 


The units of sheathing may-de of two kinds: 
Asbestos cement boards which come in various thick- 
nesses and standard sizes,,The chief advantage of 
this board is that it is fireproof. As they cannot be 
nailed into, it is necessary to introduce strips of 
wood at a convenient height. The whole wall is then 
covered by a stretched fabric. Except for the con- 
sideration of the wood nailing strip asbestos board 
can be left natural or painted. Plywood panels. 
These are also procured in various thicknesses and 
standard sizes. They have the advantage of holding 
nails. Plywood panels can be finished natural, 
lacquered or painted. To avoid unsightliness due to 
defacing subsequent to repeated nailing, it may be 
well to cover it with fabric. Plywood panels are, of 
course, not fireproof, but at an additional expense 
they can be so rendered. 


Ceilings. Unless a flat floor system is used, the 
ceiling should be furred so as to give a flat surface. 
Where a lower ceiling height is required, stretched 
muslin or other fabric may be used. Experimentation 
is required in ceiling panels to be set up in a manner 
similar to wall partitions. A type of glass panel 
might be evolved through which artificial light 
could be directed. 


Artificial lighting. If an economical unit system 
of movable hung ceiling panels can be developed, 
certain of these panels can be arranged to contain 
cove reflectors or other sources of artificial lighting. 
Electric wiring should be arranged as it is in pro- 
gressive department stores so that pull boxes are 
accessible from convenient locations on wall and 
Hoors. 

-xperimentation is needed to see if adequate and 
satisfactory artificial light can be thrown from the 
same location as the source of natural lighting. 
This might be done by covering the inside of the 
outer window with a screen or curtain that would 
reflect light thrown from concealed sources between 
the two windows, somewhat as has been done in the 
Pennsylvania Museum. 


A Unit System. The successful and economical 
use of a flexible museum will depend toa great extent 
on the use of a definite unit system throughout. 
The same modules should be used in the original 
layout of floor space and interior windows and also 
in all panels and fixtures, such as cabinets and cases, 
as well as light reflectors. 
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The preliminary model for an Art Museum at Princeton 
University shows the arrangement of a flexible museum 
Exterior surface of glass crossed by semi-cylindrical lenses 
designed to diffuse light and obscure vision from outside. 
Interior surface of metal frame into which fit interchangeable 
solid and glazed panels permitting adjustment of location 
and source of light. Two-and-one-half foot space between 
two surfaces for heating and other utilities. Floor completely 
free of structural and utility 
impediments. Interior inter- 
Changeable partitional units 
sét into stee! framework which 
can be easily and _ singly 
installed and demonstrated. 

It should be noted that this 
museum for a University has no 
problem of the circulation of 
large crowds. This museum is 
designed so that every portion 
can be used without artificial 
light. 

On the other hand, the Pasa- 
dena Museum, of which the 
general perspective and plan 
of the first unit are shown to 
the right, is to be illuminated 
entirely by artificial © light. 
Southern California sunlight is 
so intense that the control of 
natural light would be more 
expensive than the use of 
electricity. 
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Courtesy, Cleveland Museum of Art 


Because of a desire to produce the effect of an outdoor garden at night, this court is lighted by four lan- 
terns on posts. The ceiling is kept as dark as possible although some lights are installed behind the glass 
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LIGHT IN MUSEUM PLANNING 


BY ISADORE ROSENFIELD 


OF THE OFFICE OF 
CLARENCE §S. STEIN, ARCHITECT 


HE planners of museums in America found 

their inspiration (or shall we say examples to 
copy) in European models, chiefly from Italian 
sources. The north Europeans followed Italian 
precedents, and the Italians were of course inspired 
by classic Rome and Greece. 

In this process of imitation the Italians came 
nearer a correct solution than any of the later fol- 
lowers. Under conditions of Italian sunlight and 
bright skies, it is possible to light great halls through 
a small skylight or a small window. The problem of 
glare is less with comparatively small light sources. 
Upon entering a room one is merely aware of a 
general glow of light and not of the source itself. 
Under such conditions the results are pleasing, 
though not uniformly successful. 

When the northern Europeans began to imitate 
the Italians they found that in order to get volume, 
which is the first requisite of proper light, they had 
to make the skylights and windows much larger. 
They also realized that they could not afford to 
build or to heat halls of the lofty dimensions of the 
Italian examples. As a result they provided rooms 
large in plan but with rather squat ceilings which 
were largely glaring skylights. 

American art museums are for the most part 
architectural monuments and if efficiency was at 
all considered in their planning it must have been 
measured by the lineal feet of wall space for hang- 
ing of pictures or placing of rows of sculptures. To 
attain the ideal of maximum wall surface windows 
were avoided as much as possible and light was usu- 
ally admitted through large skylights. If the mu- 
seum were more than one story, the lower stories 
were illuminated through a minimum of windows 
which were not disposed for efficient lighting 
but rather to conform with the preconceived archi- 
tectural style of the exterior. 

Such planning and lighting usually resulted in 
quantitative rather than qualitative exhibitions. 
It permitted hanging of uninterrupted miles of 
pictures, but it rendered the exhibits monotonous 
and uninteresting. 


c 








This gallery in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cam 

bridge, England, for which A. Dunbar Smith, 

F.R.I.B.A. was the architect, illustrates the use 
of the “‘Seager”’ type of top light 


A New Understanding. Within recent years per- 
sons interested in museums began to question the 
old methods and to experiment with new ones. Out of 
the sporadic attempts we discern the gradual evo- 
lution of a new set of convictions. A museum should 
endeavor to exhibit a few objects well rather than 
many badly. It must be planned to light each object 
to best advantage. 

The exhibits themselves should be divided into 
two categories, those for satisfying and stimulating 
the sense of the beautiful in the average museum 
visitor and those grouped for study and comparison 
by the student, the artisan, or the person with a 
specific interest. This article will concern itself 
primarily with lighting of exhibits intended for 
the general public. 


Orientation. If we were to concede that a mu- 
seum should be lighted through skylights exclu- 
sively then the question of orientation need not be 
raised, because skylights might be arranged in any 
direction without regard to the orientation of the 
building. Experience indicates, however, that the 
most pleasing illumination, whether for pictures or 
sculpture (as will be borne out later), is obtained 
from sunny exposures. We should conclude there- 
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fore that in our latitude a museum should be planned 
to intercept the maximum of sunlight. 

The difficulty with north light is that it is flat 
and cheerless. In order that a painting may appear 
at its best it should first of all have a warm glow of 
light upon it and, in the case of sculpture or most 
other three-dimensional objects, it can obtain ex- 
pression only through light and shade. 

In 1902 a Royal Dutch Commission consisting 
of distinguished artists and scientists was appointed 
to report on the best method of displaying Rem- 
brandt’s “‘ Night Watch.”’ They built an experimen- 
tal gallery and tested the masterpiece under various 
conditions of skylight and sidelight. The Commis- 
sion’s report was practically unanimous in favor of 
southerly sidelight. 


Size of Traditional Gallery. The literature on the 
subject of museum lighting is not very extensive. 
What there is of it is largely confined to criticism 
of lighting of the various well famed European ex- 
amples. Most critics take for granted two conditions: 
first, that the gallery must remain heroic in scale 
and, secondly, that it must be expressed in the tradi- 
tional forms of architecture. Yet here precisely was 
the trouble —- the galleries suffered from excessive 
scale and too many architectural elements. 

Let us take as an example the Brera in Milan. 
(Figure 1) This room is 50 ft. 7 in. square. It is 
vaulted and measures 36 ft. 9 in. to the crown. It is 
lighted by a monitor light only 11 ft. 10 in. square, 
without ceiling light. Its lighting is considered to 
be quite satisfactory. But to reproduce it in our 
latitude would be expensive and unsatisfactory 
because such a room could not be adequately lighted 
through the small monitor. To increase the size of 
the source would bring problems of glare and reflec- 
tion and troubles without end. 

The Braccio Nuovo Gallery in the Vatican (Fig- 
ure 2) which is lighted by high lunettes in each bay 


FIGURE 1] FIGURE 


These diagrams illustrate top lighting existing in famous European museums. Figure | is a diagram of the Brera 

in Milan. Figure 2 illustrates the uneven lighting in the Braccio Nuova Gallery in the Vatican. Figure 3 is a 

diagram of the Luxembourg Gallery. The latter is well lighted at the walls but poorly lighted in the middle 
the floor 
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of the long vaulted room has fair light on the wall 
opposite to the windows while the sculpture under 
the windows is in semi-obscurity. Even on the wall 
that receives direct light the sculpture placed op- 
posite the piers is suffering from a confusion of cross 
light. 

The Luxembourg Gallery for sculpture (Figure 
3) is well lighted at the walls, but very poorly 
lighted in the middle of the floor because there the 
light is directly overhead. 

The accompanying illustrations show several 
other examples of skylight and top light. If the 
results obtained with them are not satisfactory it 
is not the fault of the light but rather it is 
inherent in the scale and the architecture of the 
room. (Figures 5 to 8) 


The German Cabinet. The Germans were the 
first to discover that it is not possible to reconcile 
palatial interiors with proper light and proper dis- 
play, because of the architectural elements and con- 
fusing light sources. They therefore gave up the 
idea of the palace museum and narrowed the prob- 
lem to small units, each unit having a single source 
of light. An American architect, who had an impor- 
tant museum commission, investigated the so- 
called ‘‘German cabinet”? and, while he admits 
that their lighting is good, dislikes them for ‘‘the 
hideous results on the room itself.’’ That is the way 
architects felt in 1903 about anything that was not 
Gothic or Renaissance. 
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Size of Gallery. Today most architects would ac- 
cept the “‘cabinet”’ as reasonable. The cabinets are 
purposely shown without scale (Figure 4) because 
the size may vary within a wide range. It may be 
said that 12 to 14 ft. is the average distance at which 
a person can take in a field of vision not too large 
for proper observation. This, of course, refers to the 
average size of objects commonly found in a mu- 
seum. If a room is devoted to very small articles, 
then the room may be correspondingly reduced. 
This principle holds for a gallery which may be 
visited by only a few persons at one time. If it is 
expected that the gallery may be visited at one time 
by a considerable number of people then it should 
be enlarged sufficiently for proper circulation. 

Clarence S. Stein, through independent analyses, 
arrived at certain conclusions as to the shape of 
galleries. His ideas were based on observations, 
but it is interesting to find them borne out by 
experimentation. 

Some vears ago the Museum of Fine Arts in Bos- 
ton, Mass., was about to build a new museum for 
its collections. A thorough study of European 
museums was made and the conclusions were that 
while there was much to be admired and much 
to be criticized the only way to establish any princi- 
ples would be through actual experimentation.* 
Accordingly they built a box 40 ft. long, 32 ft. wide, 
28 ft. high. It had interchangeable sashes on all 
four sides, an enormous skylight that could be nar- 
rowed down at will and a floor that could be lifted 
or lowered. 


Skylight Experiment. The first experiment was 
made with the skylight, as shown in Figure 9. It 
was found that the north wall had “the golden 
quality of sunlight’’ while the south wall, which 
was getting north light, was thought by some to be 
‘colorless and cold.” The light was, of course, too 
glaring, so the south slope was glazed with diffus- 
ing glass. This caused sun spots and irregular 
blotches on the pictures. The diffusing glass ab- 
sorbed about 40 per cent of the south light on bright 
days, but on dull days the north and south walls 
were in fair balance. 

Then they introduced a diffusing ceiling light 
and later doubled it by adding a diffusing plane of 
glass 10 in. below the first. They tried louvres and 
tins but found no satisfactory solution. The sky- 
light was finally given up and modified to two slightly 
inclined top lights with an opaque span in_ be- 
tween. 

The results were recorded as follows: ‘‘ The ad- 
vantage, in avoidance of glare, of a liberal screening 
of the zenith was evident. The light fell on the 
pictures and not upon the visitor who was screened 
by the opaque zenith, while the light was distributed 


* Communications to the Trustees, Museum of Fine Arts 
Boston. Communications 1 to 4 inclusive. 
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The monitor light illustrated in Figure § lights the 

center of the room more than the sides. In Figure 6, 

from a model by S. Hurst Seager, the vertical or 

slightly inclined top light delivers light directly 
on displays 
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The one-sided, vertical skylight in Figure 7 leaves 

sculpture in comparative darkness. In Figure 8 the 

one-sided clerestory light delivers good light on one 
side of the room but poor light on the other 
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FIGURE 9 FIGURE 10 


Figures 9 and 10 show skylight and top light used 
in the Boston experiments 





at a good angle upon the picture zone.’’ Thus stands 
condemned the usual skylight. 


Top Light. A few years ago the writer came to 
the conclusion that a light designed to throw its 
rays to the opposite wall, as shown in Figures 2, 
5, and 10, was not reasonable and recommended 
the type shown in Figure 6. He later discovered 
that S. Hurst Seager of Australia and England 
came to the same conclusion and actually had 
built an experimental gallery of this kind. He had 
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difficulty in balancing the light on both walls which 
he overcame by an exterior reflecting baffle. It was 
tested by the National Physical Laboratory in 
England and found satisfactory. The chief virtue 
of this top light is that it delivers the light directly 
where it is wanted — on the wall — and the source 
itself is practically out of sight. This principle was 
later adopted in the remodeled National Galleries of 
England, as shown in Figure 7. 


Determining Cross Section. In determining the 
proportion of the cross section of a gallery using 
top light, in the Boston experiments, it was found 
that the 45° lines of light were the best. The field 
for exhibiting objects of normal scale, such as pic- 
tures and sculpture of natural scale, lies within the 
heights of 3 ft. and 12 ft. from the floor. By drawing 
45° lines from these points one can determine the 
size and the position of the light source. A higher 
or a lower ceiling will alter the dimensions of the 
light source. 

The conclusions in regard to top light are: 

1. Good results are obtainable for both sculpture 
and paintings. 

2. The source should be so placed with reference 
to the exhibits as to deliver the light at from 45° 
to 70°. Vertical light on sculpture is decidedly bad. 

3. The top light should be so situated as to be 
practically out of sight of the visitor. 


Side Light. Clerestory light is a form of side 
light. If used on one side of the room only, it deliv- 
ers good light on the opposite wall (Figure 8) but 
leaves the wall under the window in comparative 
obscurity. This wall might be used to advantage 
for the display of tapestries. Clerestory windows on 
both sides of the room produce fair results. Clere- 
story galleries are, however, needlessly high and 
therefore expensive as well as usually unpleasant. 

Window light has many mechanical advantages 
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FIGURE 12 


The Boston experiments with the German cabinet 


over top light. The window is accessible and much 
easier to manage than top light. It would seem that 
skylight and top light should never be resorted to 
except in situations where side light is not available, 
as might be the case in city galleries or in inner 
portions of a top story when it may be desirable to 
divide the space into small inner units. 


Shape of Roomin Plan. The Boston experiments 
first referred to above proceeded to test the Ger- 
man cabinet. They constructed a series of rooms 
shown in Figure 12. All the rooms were 24 ft. wide, 
32 ft. deep and 22 ft. high. The head of the window 
was at ceiling and the sill was 7 ft. above the floor. 
All the windows were 8 ft. wide, or one-third the 
width of the room. 

The comment on Room A is particularly inter- 
esting. ‘In this setting the various portions of the 
hanging wall received light from the windows at 
approximately the same angle. The paintings were 


FIGURE 11-B 


Preliminary plans for an art museum at Princeton University, Clarence S. Stein architect. Since no problem of large 
circulation existed, small exhibition spaces were permissible. Figure 11-A is half of the first floor; Figure 11-B is half 
of the second floor 
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never more favorably illuminated than under 
these conditions, the objection being a lack of archi- 
tectural effect, a picture exhibit machine.’’ Rooms 
A, B, C, D and E do not produce good enough 
results to compensate for the “poor architect- 
ural effect.’’ The rear corner angle produced good 
results even when less than 30°, but was best 
at 45°. 

It was finally suggested that Room F is a good 
compromise between ‘‘architecture”’ and light. 

A series of rectangular rooms of the same depth 
and height, but with varying widths was then 
tried with both sculpture and paintings but they 
could not improve on Room F, which was the 
poorest of the group in Figure 12. 


Relation of Depth to Width. It was thought that 
in a series of deep rooms with the doors near the 
windows there might be congestion on the line of 
travel as people may merely view the room from 
the end without going far into it. This led to the 
experiment with shallow rooms. Accordingly, a 
room 32 ft. square was built. The sense of spacious- 
ness was found very pleasant, and with a window 
10 ft. wide, or about one-third the width of the 
room, “the light in the room was excellent.”’ 
(Figure 13.) 

With the aid of the photometer, the interesting 
principle was arrived at that, given a room with a 
window in one end, the light on the side walls is 
best at an angle of 45° from the center of the 
window (the window be- 
ing one-third as wide as 
the room). The light con- 
tinues to be good up to an 
angle of 60° away from 
the window and 30° 
toward the window. From 
the end of the 60° line 
the light continues to be 
good if the corner of the 
room is cut off at 45°. 
The poorest light, of 
course, is at the rear wall where it is complicated 
by reflections. Pictures on this wall should be hung 
low so that the light would strike at an angle to 
the vertical. This suggests the use of the rear wall 
for small pictures. Naturally the narrower the 
room, the shorter the extent of good light on the 
side walls. 

Light for Sculpture. When the various rectangular 
rooms above described were tested again with 
sculptures instead of paintings it was found neces- 
sary to raise the sill of the window to 10 or 12 ft. 
above the floor, where for pictures the height was 
7 ft. In other words, while for pictures the govern- 
ing angle of light is horizontal for sculpture the 
vertical angle must also be considered and should 
be vertically oblique. 





FIGURE 13 
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Conclusions. Source: a. Top light for pictures 
should come from one side of the room only, other- 
wise images on one side will be reflected in the pic- 
tures on the other side. Top light for sculpture 
may come from more than one source provided each 
source lights a separate alcove or niche. Care should 
be taken to avoid confusing shadows. 

b. Side light for pictures and sculpture should 
come from one source only. 

c. For miscellaneous objects side light is prefer 
able to top lighting; one window is preferred to 
several and the window sill may be as low as 
desired. 

Directions: a. In top light oblique direction of 
the illumination is imperative for both sculpture 
and paintings. For sculpture, light vertically from 
above is particularly bad. 

b. Side light is preferable to top light for both 
sculpture and paintings. In a horizontal plane 
the best light on the side wall is that intercepted 
by an angle of from 30° to 60° with the window 
wall. For sculpture the angle of light should also 
be oblique in the vertical plane. 

Exhibition Zone: The exhibition zone for pictures 
is from 3 to 12 ft. from the floor and generally 10 to 
11 ft. is quite high enough under normal conditions. 
The height of 12 ft. is also good for reliefs and 
sculpture of natural scale. 

Size of Gallery: The effective size of a room is 
determined in plan by projections of 30° and 60 
angles from the center of the window (the window 
being one-third the width of the wall in which it 
occurs). Within these limits various shapes and 
types of rooms are possible, still maintaining good 
light. The ceiling height varies with the extent of 
obliqueness of light desired, a 12 ft. ceiling being 
probably the least height under normal circum- 
stances. 

Windows: a. The window width found best in 
the latitude of Boston was about one-third the 
width of the room. This may have to be increased 
in northern latitudes or reduced further south. 

b. The head of the window should be as near the 
ceiling as possible. 

c. The height of sill should be above the eye level 
in order to avoid glare and to increase hanging 
height in the rear of the room. For sculpture the sill 
should be higher than for paintings. Variations 
of sill height may be obtained by a screen at the 
bottom of the window. 

Diffusing Media: Most diffusing glass is oppres- 
sive on dull days and on bright days the indenta- 
tions produce secondary sources of concentrated 
light. This may be overcome by finding a proper 
glass. Clear glass with curtains or folding gauze 
screens gives best results. Screens pulling from top 
and bottom will give flexible control. 

Window Jambs: A deep window reveal conceals 
the window from sight upon entering and thus mini- 
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mizes glare. A splayed reveal affords additional 
reflecting surface. 

Location of Doors: Usually doors should be close 
to the window wall where the light is poorest, but 
from which the visitor can see the setting of the 
whole room as he enters without getting the glare of 
the window in his eyes. 

Floors: Floors should be dark and non-reflect- 
ing. A color simulating outdoor conditions pro- 
duces pleasant light in the shadows of sculpture. 


Flexibility of Natural Light. If a museum is de- 
house a fixed collection, its fenestra- 
planned as permanent. If, however, 
subject to constant change 


signed to 
tion can be 
its collection will be 
and growth, then a fixed fenestration is a serious 
liabilitv. Therefore, it seems that the best solution 
for most museums would be to have the exterior 
wall entirely of glass. A secondary wall of light con- 
struction could then be built about 2 ft. from the 
structural all-glass wall and penetrated by any size 
and shape of secondary windows that the situation 
might require from time to time. (See Figure 11-B) 


Natural vs. Artificial Light. Some museum au- 
thorities are wholly committed to artificial illumi- 
nation, others would have only natural light. 
There is reason for one, or the other, or a combina- 
tion of both depending on the circumstances.* 
Artificial lighting alone is largely justified where 
almost unlimited flexibility of interior arrangement 
is desired or where a museum is located in very 
warm and dusty regions. Thus a museum in Cali- 
fornia or Arizona, or in a dusty section of a large 
city might very well be lighted entirely by artificial 
means for the reason that strong sunlight and dust 
are injurious to pigments and fabrics. It is also 
easier to control temperature in a room that has 
no windows. 

By the same token, museums in temperate zones 
might verv well have large glass areas, because 
natural light is not only cheaper than artificial light 
but it is also pleasanter. We are psychologically in- 
clined to favor the natural. The middle course is 
natural light supplemerted by artificial light, as may 
be necessary for dull days, evening exhibitions, or 
for display cases and portions of the building that 
cannot be reached adequately by natural light. 


Artificial Light. In the museum of the past, arti- 


ficial light was an afterthought rather than a 
planned consideration. It usually took the following 
forms: 

1. Rooms with skylights had floodlights con- 
cealed behind the ceiling light. 

2. Ordinary commercial lighting fixtures were 


suspended from the ceiling. 


*Museum Lighting, by Clarence S. Stein, Museum News, 
(dct l 1930. 


3. Reflectors were bracketed out or suspended 
in front of paintings. 

4. In late years cove lighting has been in use for 
special or period rooms. 

In considering natural top lighting, we con- 
cluded that at its best it is not so good as side 
lighting, particularly in case of a skylight which 
usually requires a ceiling light for diffusion. This 
objection applies equally to artificial light. (Figure 
14) However, the principle of having the artificial 
light come from the same source as natural light is 
very sound and such arrangement should be sought 
where physically possible. te 

Where vertical top lighting is used the artificial 
sources could be disposed over the vertical sashes. 
(Figure 15) In most forms of vertical top light the 
artificial source would cause glare in the eyes of the 
visitor, but this could be overcome to a degree by 
the use of diffusing glass. Where top light is designed 
to deliver the light directly on the wall without 
crossing the room reflectors could be over the sashes 
without being in the line of sight. (Figure 16) 


The Suspended Fixture. A lighting fixture at its 
best is objectionable because it is a point of interest 
and therefore detracts attention. If it is a direct 
fixture (Figure 18) it is a source of annoyance be- 
cause of its glare. Another difficulty with a direct 
fixture is that its image is reflected in every glass 
case and shelf and every polished surface. This is 
not a factor in the case of the indirect fixture pro- 
vided the underside of the reflecting pan is a dull, 
flat surface. As a means of general lighting there is 
something to be said for the indirect fixture which 
uses the ceiling as a reflecting surface. (See Figure 19) 
Finally, ‘‘general lighting’’ is not suited to the 
proper illumination of either sculpture or pictures 
because it is indiscriminate. 


Reflectors in Front of Paintings. Lighting pictures 
by reflectors bracketed out in front of them is not 
satisfactory because the bulk of the reflector is in the 
line of vision and therefore annoying. (Figure 20 
The light from such a device is usually spotty and 
calls upon the eye to adjust itself constantly be- 
tween the bright spot and the general gloom of the 
room. 


Cove Lighting. Cove lighting is as deficient as 
general lighting from a suspended indirect fixture. 
(Figure 21) It produces a glaring ceiling, particu- 
larly at the cove which is in the line of sight, and it 
fails to deliver the light efficiently where it is wanted. 
Such lighting is usually resorted to in special or 
period rooms, which in their original situations 
were, of course, illuminated either by oil lamps or 
candle light. These being out of the question, the 
possibilities are: 

1. The use of antique fixtures “electrified.” 
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2. The placing of the light source back of the 
inner windows in a manner to simulate daylight. 
(Figure 17) 

3. The showing of the period rooms by daylight 
only. This is the solution adopted in the American 
Wing of the Metropolitan Museum of New York. 


Artificial Window Light. Our conclusions on nat- 
ural light suggests that the best way to illuminate 
a side lighted room by artificial means would be to 
place the source at the window. We have an exam- 
ple of that in the Pennsylvania Museum of Art. 
Here floodlights are placed in back of a series of 
false windows. The same can be done behind a 
secondary sash in any room. We have several exam- 
ples of this in modern department stores. Under 
the window conditions shown in Figure 11-B there 
would be plenty of space back of the secondary 
sash for reflectors. Of course, the glass in the second- 
ary sash would, of necessity, have to be of a diffusing 
character in order to conceal the reflectors. Where 
there is only one line of sashes, it is conceivable to 
arrange the reflectors in the splayed jambs of the 
window reveal. The writer does not know of any 
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examples of such an arrangement, but this is only 
one of many problems in museum planning that 
need testing. 


Artificial Top Lighting. The artificial top light 
ing referred to above was predicated on existing 
natural top light. In a room which is intended for 
artificial illumination as the only means of lighting, 
the following forms are being evolved: 

1. Reflectors are placed in back of diffusing glass 
and the glass is inclined to an angle calculated to 
deliver the light to the hanging zone on the wall 
Instead of the glass, adjusting louvres may be 
used. (Figure 22) 

2. Instead of reflectors, a prismatic lens is used 
The electric bulb is placed off center from the lens 
in a manner calculated to deliver the light where it 
is wanted. 

3. Horizontal louvres of fabric or opalescent 
glass in frames with reflectors in back delivering 
light to the wall. 


Flexibility. If a museum is to be flexible in plan 
arrangement, it must also be flexible in its lighting 
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system. Department stores appreciate this problem. 
A leading store in New York achieved flexibility by 
installing a gridiron wiring system with about five 
circuit fuse boxes at the base of every interior col- 
umn and wall pier. This arrangement provides a 
ready source of electricity at the four corners of 
each bay. From these points connections can be had 
readily within a small radius as changes in floor 
arrangement may demand. This system does away 
with the necessity of costly wiring from a remote 
point. There is no reason why such a system could 
not be adapted to modern museum planning. 


Figure 23 illustrates a section of one of the artificially 

illuminated galleries in the first unit of the new Pasadena 

Art Museum, Pasadena, Cal., for which Clarence S. 
Stein was the architect 
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FIGURE 23 


A view under the skylight of the Butler Art Institute at Youngstown, Ohio, Paul Boucherle, architect. It 
shows the manner in which the floodlights for the pictures are concealed behind the ceiling light of the room 
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Main reading room, University of Michigan Library, with lights concealed in tops of shelves encircling the room 
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EFFECTIVE LIBRARY LIGHTING 


ANGUS S. 


‘XINCE reading and study are the raisons d’étre 
of all libraries, it would seem unnecessary to 
emphasize the need for adequate illumination of 
library buildings. A recent survey, however, re- 
vealed that only 10 per cent of more than 100 
Eastern buildings tested photometrically received a 
rating of good, 42 per cent received a rating of fair, 
and 49 per cent received a poor grade. The scope of 
the survey included large and small buildings, all 
the important rooms in each, and daytime and 
night-time testing. 

Although the chief cause for insufficient lighting 
was the apparent sacrifice of utility for beauty, 
strong evidence was found to prove that many of 
the buildings were too dependent upon natural 
daylight. This condition prevailed particularly 
among the older buildings, wherein cubage and 
orientation were controlled almost entirely by the 
attempt to admit daylight to the maximum interior 


MacDONALD 


space. Before the days of electricity this was a 
necessity. The light court which extended through 
the center of the building solved the problem of 
daylight, but it wasted a large amount of space and 
resulted in an inefficient plan. 

Elimination of the light well, and greater reliance 
upon the more easily controlled illumination by 
electricity will not only provide better lighting, but 
will increase the usable cubage, simplify the plan, 
and reduce the cost of construction. 

The introduction of large window areas and sky- 
lights is still a question for debate. In sections of the 
country which can boast consistently bright weather 
both may be advisable. In the less favored sections, 
however, the theoretical benefits to be obtained are 
often dissipated by the capriciousness of the sun 
Generally speaking, it is good practice to obtain 
as much light from natural sources as possible 
without sacrificing any of the more desirable ele- 
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Reading room, New School for Social Research, New York. Local illumination supplied by inverted metal trough reflector 
of rectangular shape, painted black on outside, white on inside, with 60-watt lamps in double sockets on 18-inch centers. 


Using alternate lamps an intensity of 16 foot-candles is obtained in reading area, and 1 foot-candle in walking aisles 


advocated for large 
The equiva- 


ments. High windows are 
reading rooms by almost all librarians. 
lent of natural skylighting can be obtained by the 
use of ceiling lights which require only three watts 
This produces 20 foot- 


of current per square feet. 
which 


candles of illumination on the working plane, 
is equal to good daylight 15 to 20 ft. from a window. 
maintenance cost for artificial 
significant. At 
the cost of 


To indicate the 
lighting, the following figures are 
3 cents per kilowatt hour for current, 
maintaining ceiling lights for an area of 500 square 
feet would be: 

3 watts per sq. ft. 1500 watts, 1 4kilowatts 

1\4kilowatts@ 3cents 4.5 cents per hour 

4.5 cents per hour, 10 45 cents per day 

daylight hours 

45 cents per day, 360 

days 

$162 per year 


$162 per year 


interest at 6° on $2700 

Main Reading Room. The illumination of the 
main reading room in the large monumental type of 
building is usually provided by a combination of 
general illumination of from 4 to 6 foot-candles and 
local lighting of from 10 to 15 foot-candles. General 
illumination is usually supplied by decorative 
fixtures which have an intensity only sufficient for 


supervision prevent severe contrasts of bright- 
ness. The type of table lamp which provides working 
light must be selected for its efficiency, and must be 
of such a character and so placed that both direct 
and reflected glare may be avoided. The Higbie 
library lamp, a diagram of which is shown on an 
accompanying page, is regarded by most librarians 
as being nearly ideal. It throws upon the working 
plane a well diffused, glareless light of 14 to 16 foot- 
candle intensity in the space where the book is held 
and tapers off at the edge of the table to 6 foot- 
candles. This gradation is less tiring to the eve than 
the sharp contrast usually found in local illumina- 
tion. Another important feature of the Higbie lamp 
is that the eye-level trough serves as a screen from 
other readers, and thus aids concentration. 

The principle of the Higbie lamp has many 
adaptations. In the New School for Social Research, 
in New York, a boxlike shield was used, and the 
matte finish of the table permitted an even greater 
intensity without glare. Whatever the design of the 
table lamp, it is good practice to maintain a ratio 
between the distance from the center of the table to 
the edge, and the height of the lamp, of not less than 
three to two. This is a conclusion drawn by the 
Society of Illuminating Engineers. In terms of 
actual distance the height of the lamp should be 
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about 12 to 15 inches from the top of the table. 

For the small library building, in which the read- 
ing room usually serves as a distributing room also, 
general illumination of from 10 to 12 foot-candles 
on the working surface may be sufficient. The 
character of the room will determine whether local 
lighting need be used. It is advisable to install the 
indirect type of ceiling fixture if the walls are of 
sufficiently reflecting character to provide the 
necessary intensity. 

A rather unique installation was made in the 
reading room of the State Library in Stockholm. 
Here table lamps with off-center shades were used 
to supply the working light. Attached to the lamp 
support was another lamp which threw its light 
upon the shelves around the walls. An adaptation 
of this principle was the installation of a tubular 
bulb in the lamp standard, with reflectors throwing 
the light upon the shelves. 

Totally indirect lighting for reading rooms has 
certain advantages that should not be overlooked. 
It eliminates reflections from polished table tops, 
and provides an even light throughout the room. 
Furthermore, the elimination of ceiling pendants 
often adds to the height of the room and gives a 
broad sweep that has decided architectural merit. 
Two methods of supplying indirect lighting have 
been found unusually satisfactory. One is to install 
the light in the top of the book shelves which run 
around the room. This is particularly advantageous 
from the standpoint of cleaning and replacing bulbs. 
The more common method of using ceiling cove 
reflectors, although theoretically sound, offers the 
practical difficulty of maintenance. 


Stack Room Lighting. Artificial illumination for 
stack rooms is admitted to be far more satisfactory 
than daylight lighting. Since the working plane is 
a vertical one, ranging from the ceiling to the floor, 
the problem of obtaining good lighting for the top 
row of books as well as for the bottom is one which 
calls for strict conformity to utilitarian principles. 
Good practice demands that lamps must not be 
installed more than 12 feet apart in the main aisles, 
or more than 6 feet apart in the range aisles. Any 
attempt to compromise with efficiency will prove 
to be false economy. 

The type of reflector used should be of a type 
which throws adequate light on the bottom shelf as 
well as on the top one. A perforated enameled 
steel reflector has been designed specifically for 
this purpose. 

A new type of stack has been advocated by the 
British Society of Illuminating Engineers. It is 
shown in Figure 3. Here the lower shelves are in- 
clined so that they fall in the path of the light which 
is concealed in a cove at the top of the stack. 
Although this is probably more expensive than the 
ordinary stack, and although it will require more 
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Top, Higbie lamp in use. Ratio of A to Bin lete diagram 
should not exceed 3 to 2. Diagram of Higbie lamp in cen 
ter. Right, new tvpe of book shelf with borrom shelves 


on incline to receive adequate light from concealed lamps 
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Good local lighting for frequently used reference books, 
Highland Park Public Librarv, Holmes & Flinn, architects 
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space it does provide sufficient light for all shelves. 
Perhaps its ultimate use will not be in the stack 
room, but rather for shelving in reading rooms. 

Study carrels in stack rooms are essential, and 
must be provided with independent lighting that 
is under the control of those using the carrels. 


Other Room. The entrances and corridors of the 
library building offer no special problems. Lighting 
of the decorative type, with an intensity of from 4 
to 6 foot-candles will be adequate. There are, of 
course, special considerations in providing working 
light for the various auxiliary branches of the 
library. Ten to 15 foot-candles are required at the 
information desk, in exhibition cases, on statuary, 
paintings, the delivery desk, and other similar 
locations. 

If the library building contains separate catalogue 
rooms, bindery, and staff work rooms, the problem 
is the same as in the ordinary office, and calls for an 
intensity, with good distribution of from 10 to 15 
foot-candles. 

The following is a summary of the stated require- 
ments: 

Fr. CANDLES FT. CANDLES 
GEN. ILLUM. LocaL ILLUM. 


entrance Hall, corridors 4 to 6 
Information, delivery desk 10 to 15 
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ourtesy, General Electre Co 


Reading level intensity-of 12 foot-candles in Winchester, 
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Small library reading Gen. [lum Local Illum 


rooms where shelves, 

delivery desk and ta- 

bles are concentrated 12 to 15 

Small reading and study 

rooms 12 to 15 

Large reading rooms 4 to 6 10 to 20 
Stack rooms 6 


Wall Reflections. Since the reflective qualities of 
walls and ceilings are important in the final deter- 
mination of light intensities, the following table of 
figures will serve to indicate the percentage of 
incident light from tungsten filament lamps re- 
flected from surfaces finished in the colors named. 
White (paper) 80 French gray 32 to 40 
Ivory white 80 Tan 35 
Caen stone (clean) 78 Light oak 
Silver gray 75 Olive green 
Cream 74 Dark oak 
Grays 19 to 72 Dark blue 
Buft 55 to 64 Mahogany 
Sage green 41 to 48 Walnut 
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The only further recommendation in regard to 
lighting is that light well used can serve to decorate 
as well as to illuminate. A floodlighted library 
building is more appealing than one which is dark 
and gloomy. Libraries to be useful must be used. 
Exterior lighting for libraries could serve the pur- 
pose that exterior lighting does for theaters. 
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Mass., Public Library, obtained from series of flush glass 


panels mounted in metal reflecting boxes in the false beams. Each 4-foot section contains seven 50-watt lamps 





MUSEUM AND LIBRARY PRACTICE IN 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 


SAMUEL R. 


fren ago the Wisconsin Industrial Commis- 
sion retained a group of men to draw up a State 
heating and ventilating code. The difficulties in 
developing this code became very much clarified 
as soon as it was realized that the patient for whom 
the group was trying to prescribe was a room in a 
building rather than a building itself. An assembly 
room for instance, in a museum building, is not 
different from an assembly room in a library build- 
ing so far as heating and ventilating are concerned. 
Museum and library buildings often have class- 
rooms and restaurants, all have toilet rooms, and 
the heating and ventilating of such rooms is con- 
ventional. This discussion therefore will be limited to 
museum rooms and book stack rooms in museum and 
library buildings in which conditions are similar. 

Most of the rooms in which ancient books and 
works of art have been preserved were provided 
with very thick walls, few windows, very rudimen- 
tary heating and no designed ventilation whatever. 
They are located in mild climates, where, due to 
the resistance of the heavy walls to heat transfer, 
there is not much variation in the interior tempera- 
ture or relative humidity from summer to winter. 

During summer, on account of the thick masonry 
walls and small window area, the noonday sun 
effect cannot drive through to the inside of the 
wall before the shadows of evening with attendant 
coolness cause the heat to travel back the other 
way. During winter, the inside temperature drops 
very slowly in these old palaces, and as there is 
usually inadequate heating, the interior relative 
humidity stays high during the winter. Thus an- 
cient works of art in Roman galleries have endured 
with comparatively small deterioration during many 
centuries. 

A modern house in the temperate zone has thin 
walls. Only yesterday, speaking figuratively, was 
attention first given to the value of building insula- 
tion in general housing construction, and only this 
morning, speaking comparatively, did research by 
the American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers demonstrate the remarkable gains to be 
made in heating economy and comfort by having 
house walls which would store heat up within 
their substance. 
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In any ordinary heating and ventilating system 
for a conventional museum or library room in the 
temperate zone the conditions will be about as 
follows: 

In summer, the outside temperature will be 
around 65 F. to 75 F. at night and 8&5 F. to 95 F. 
during the heat of the day, with a relative humidity 
averaging perhaps 75 per cent. The relative hu- 
midity will be lower than this in sunshine at noon, 
and will reach saturation with deposition of dew 
at night. The interior summer temperature will 
lag along behind and below the outside daylight 
temperature, and will be higher than the outside 
night temperature, perhaps averaging 80 F. with 
75 per cent relative humidity. The interior air never 
reaches saturation because the building structure 
holds stored-up heat and because the windows and 
doors are closed and because there is no circulation 
of the cooler outside air at night. 

Organic objects, such as wood, canvas, leather, 
etc., apparently are quite comfortable in the 
normal summer air condition. Inorganic materials, 
such as stone and metal, do not care very much, 
so long as they do not get damp, and then are not 
subjected to freezing while damp. This summer 
condition in our libraries is very similar to that 
in which ancient paintings have endured during 
the passage of the centuries in the Mediterranean 
countries. 

Our ordinary museum, however, along about 
October of each year, becomes chilly, and the cus- 
todians, if not the visitors, must have heat. As 
soon as heat is supplied, unless precautions shall 
have been taken, the museum rooms become dry 
kilns. The wood and the canvas and the books, 
all relatively damp in their interior fastnesses, 
suddenly and inexorably have their surfaces ex- 
posed to a withering aridity, in which the air may 
be at 70 F. and 20 per cent relative humidity. The 
surface, losing its moisture, must contract in every 
cell, but the interior, which cannot so rapidly lose 
its moisture does not contract with equal speed. 
It follows that the surface must split open, much 
as the outer bark of any lusty tree splits open to 
accommodate the increasing girth of the sapwood. 

A few museums and library stack rooms have 
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water-using air washers which are provided with 
heaters for warming the water and with which it 
is possible to maintain, during operating hours, 
in the heating season, a controlled relative hu- 


midity. If there are double windows, the relative 
humidity may be kept up to about 50 per cent 
at 70 F., without prejudice. Such a condition may 
be very dangerous, however, unless the outside 
walls are well insulated and unless all cold surfaces, 
such as skylights, pipes, and the like, are provided 
with condensation gutters and anti-condensation 
insulation. 

In one of the largest library stack rooms in 
the world air washers of the water-using type were 
operated, and satisfactory conditions were main- 
tained during the winter. Unfortunately they were 
kept operating all summer also. The recirculated 
water reached the same temperature as the outside 
air, with which it had intimate contact, say 80 
degrees or so, and this warm summer air was de- 
livered, practically at saturation, upward through 
the lofty book stacks. The leather bindings of the 
books developed molds, the glue softened, and the 
paper itself decomposed. More damage apparently 
was being done by the too-damp summer air than 
would have been done by the too-dry winter air. 

A beautiful library was built as an addition to 
an existing residence. It was placed at an elevation 
several feet below that of the balance of the house. 
The owner stipulated that there should be no doors 
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Section through the air condition- 
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ing apparatus in one of the stack 
rooms of the Congressional Li- 
brary. It is as important here to 
consider the comfort of the indi- 
viduals who work im the stack 
rooms as it is to provide proper 
air conditions for the preservation 
of the books themselves 


either at the top or the bottom of the wide, easy 
stairs which lead down to the library. The new room 
had French windows at frequent intervals all around 
its three exposed elevations. The spaces between the 
French windows were filled with book shelves. 
The windows, since they were like doors, could not 
practicably be double. The original hot water heat- 
ing plant of the house was not large enough to serve 
the addition, so a separate gas burning vapor system 
with convection type concealed radiators was in- 
stalled for the library, the insulated radiator enclo- 
sures being in the lower parts of the bookcases. 
When the first winter came, behold they could not 
heat the library! The library heating plant was 
adequate for that room alone, but since the library 
was below the balance of the house, and since there 
were no doors separating it, the library and its inde- 
pendent vapor system became a gravity warm air 
furnace which attempted conscientiously to heat 
the whole house! If the weather were mild, the 
library could be heated to a livable temperature, 
but the balance of the house then became an oven. 

The situation finally was corrected by installing a 
good sized fan with ducts which permitted rapid 
recirculation of the library air through heating 
surfaces installed in the recirculating ducts, the 
combination effecting, by well arranged exits and 
entrances for the air, an invisible door which 
isolated the library. 

In another private library the owner installed a 














mechanical recirculating humidifier capable of 
introducing up to six gallons of water each day, to 
maintain around 40 per cent relative humidity 
within the library when heating was in evidence. 
To his consternation, some time later, he found 
that the valuable books on the upper shelves espe- 
cially were standing in water, which had ruined 
the bindings and the pages. The cold outside walls 
behind the books, achieving very little air circula- 
tion, had acted as condensing surfaces. The dew 
running down the wall had trickled off onto the 
shelves and the books had acted as sponges to 
absorb it. The lesson here, of course, is that the book 
shelves must be protected by adequate building 
insulation against the outside walls, or must have a 
free air circulation between them and the walls. 

Larger libraries usually have free-standing book 
shelves in the stack rooms, and there is no danger of 
such unauthorized dew accumulation. 

One very large museum has run a wide gamut of 
experience with heating and ventilating and has 
had the courage to undertake a considerable amount 
of research. The following are some of the gleanings: 

1. Museum and book stack rooms should have 
mechanical ventilation, as otherwise the tempera- 
ture and odors get out of control and become un- 
speakable when the public is present in appreciable 
numbers. 

2. Conventional exposed direct radiators or even 
concealed local convector type radiators are objec- 
tionable because the walls anywhere near and 
especially above the heaters become too warm and 
too dry for the wellbeing of organic exhibits. 

3. Inlets for air in side walls limit the hanging of 
pictures or cases and cause local overheating, with 
drying-out of the books in those stacks upon which 
the air is discharged directly. 

4. Outlets for air, which conventionally are 
placed near the floor in side walls, limit the dis- 
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Plan and elevation of a private library near Chicago 

Proper heating was impossible until an elaborate system 

of fans was installed to serve in lieu of doors betwee 
the library and other parts of the house 


position of cases, cabinets, etc., and are inadequate 
in summer when attempts are made to reduce the 
temperature as the coolest air which invariably 
attempts to stratify close to the floor escapes 
through them. 

5. Inlets in ceilings are objectionable because of 
difficulty in placing these in skylights without 
shadowcasting ducts above the skylights, and 
because when the entering air is cool it may cause 
objectionable drafts upon the heads of the patrons. 
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Insulation is necessary to prevent interior condensation from a cold outside wall 





In the attic over the main lobby is the mechanical heart 

of the heating and ventilating system. At the left in this 

picture is the air washer. Beyond is the reheating chamber 

from which the warm, conditioned air is forced into the 
plenum chamber 


One of the fan units that forces the air into the plenum 

chamber where automatic dampers regulate outgoing air: 

both cool air from the lower and warm air from the 
upper. Beyond is shown the conditioning equipment 
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On this page are illustrations from the Columbus Gallery 
of Fine Arts, Richards, McCarty & Bulford architects. 
Above at the left is a typical gallery. The air is supplied 
through grilles at the bottom of the wall and is exhausted 
at an opening directly beneath the skylight. At the right 
is a view above the skylight showing the exhaust ducts 


Deflectors can be installed to alleviate these drafts 
but these usually are objectionable in appearance. 

6. Any local radiator carrying steam or water 
has at least a sentimental objection in that if any 
leak should occur the steam or water therefrom 
might impinge upon and work irretrievable damage 
to some priceless exhibit. 

7. The outside walls should be exceedingly thick 
so as to gain the advantage of heat storage, with 
its attendant virtues in reducing the peaks and 
valleys in the interior relative humidity condition. 

The latest addition to this museum has all of 
the heating apparatus, as far as pipes, radiators, 
and ducts are concerned, in the basement. The air 
circuit normally is from the outside intake through 
tempering heaters to automatic oil coated dust 
filters which cannot be by-passed; then to humidi- 
fying air washers. These may be by-passed when 
no humidity is desired. 

The fans then deliver the air, at about 70°, to 
reheaters under or near the various galleries and 
book stacks. The temperature of the air delivered 
to each of these is controlled by a thermostat in 
each room, which adjusts a valve on the hot water 
supply to the reheater to that room. 

If the fans are stopped for any reason the local 
reheaters insure that the temperature reduction 
will at least be very gradual. 

The air supply enters each room through nearly 
invisible slots along the walls at a speed of about 
250 linear feet per minute. It passes out horizon- 
tally across the floor at the floor in such a manner 
as to cause the air in the room to revolve as an 
undershot mill wheel revolves. The exhaust air 
leaves the gallery through invisible slots in the ceil- 





ing at the edges of the skylights. The space between 
the gallery glass ceilings and the roof skylights is 
used as an exhaust air space, across which the air 
travels to the exhaust fans, from which it may go 
out of doors or may be returned to the supply fans. 

This arrangement operates with satisfaction 
both in winter and in summer, as it permits eco- 
nomical recirculation when there are few visitors, 
yet allows the most effective summer cooling, re- 
moving the warmest air at the ceiling, replacing 
it with the coolest air at the floor and insuring a 
pleasant and positive air movement. 

All of the wall areas in the rooms are available 
for exhibits. There are no local spots which are 
appreciably warmer or dryer than any other spots. 
The dust which usually is visible around any air 
inlet easily may be disposed of every time the floor 
is cleaned and every time the enameled steel 
baseboard is wiped off. 

There are no troubles with condensation from 
the roof skylights as there is a rapid passage of 
rather dry air under them, whether this air is 
being recirculated or whether it is being discharged 
through the roof. The outside walls and the roof 
areas of this building are all insulated with 1% in. 
cork between the interior finish and the masonry, 
as a measure against heat loss, condensation and 
dust deposition. 

Very recent research by the Bureau of Standards 
has resulted in the following suggestions, para- 
phrased from Bulletin No. 128, ‘‘A Survey of Storage 
Conditions Relative to the Preservation of Records.” 

1. The less daylight on book stacks, the better. 
The electric lighting need not be brilliant, and 
darkness seems to be the best of all. 

2. Temperature should be kept within a range 
of 65 F. to 75 F. and 45 to 55 per cent relative 
humidity. 

3. Air supply should have dust removed, prefer- 
ably by automatic oil-immersed filters, and the 
water in the air washers or humidifiers should be 
kept in an alkaline condition. 
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4. As far as the books are concerned, there is 
the best of evidence that dehumidifying of the 
air in damp, warm weather will be helpful to them 
If the books are carried out of their conditioned 


environment, even for a short time they may receive 
marked damage. If windows are opened, allowing 
acid bearing gases and dust and sunshine free access 
to the books, so much the worse for the books 
Temperature and relative humidity are also, of 
course, factors of human comfort. Ranges that pro 
duce comfortable working conditions for human 
beings have been found to be most generally suit 
able for the best average preservation of books 
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Air distribution diagram for the galleries of the Toledo 
Museum of Art, Edward B. Green & Sons and Albert 
Hart Hopkins architects. The air rises through the 
locally controlled reheater and enters from ducts behind 
the wainscoting. The inlets are continuous openings 
about 1% in. high. The exhaust openings are at the 
skylights. Below is a perspective of the building 
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ol. PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


The Forum staff seeks out new materials and methods which merit the at- 
tention of architects. Here each month is presented concise news covering 
purpose, advantages, and other pertinent facts about recent developments 


INSULATED STEEL PARTITION 


AN IN-LOAD-BEARING steel partition, packed 
for sound and heat insulation, is the most 
recent development to replace the conventional 
built-up masonry or lath type. The construction 
consists of standard movable units, with an over-all 
thickness of three inches. Obvious advantages of this 
new type are speed in erection and minimum use of 
otherwise usable floor area. 
One important feature of the partition is the 
hinged base which lies open for the installation 
of horizontal electric wiring and which raises 
up to permit the floor covering to be slipped un- 
der it 
In addition to its use for new building construc- 
tion, this type of partition is well adapted to replace- 
ment use. Units may be installed with any doors or 
bucks already being used in the building, and they 
can be refinished to match existing wall covering or 
trim. In common with all other types of movable 
steel partitions, the salvage value is approximately 
100 per cent. Units can be assembled and dis- 
assembled without damage or destruction to any 
part, so that they constitute an asset on the building 
owner's furniture and fixtures account instead of 
being considered a liability. 
A further adaptation of this type of partition, 
is its use for paneling load-bearing walls. It may be This view of the new insulating partition illustrates 
applied directly —— the rough nny : both its simplicity and its adaptability to various 
Further information may be obtained from the conditions of use. It may be installed with a glass 
EK. F. Hauserman Company, 6800 Grant Ave., panel, as shown at the left, or as a solid finished 


Cleveland. They are known as Hauserman \aster- wall, as illustrated at the right of the picture. Being 


wall partitions. of metal, the panels are susceptible to any finish 


NAILABLE FIREPROOF CINDER BLOCK 


N THE production of the already widely used 
nailable cinder block, asbestos is now added to 
cement, sand, and cinders to make a unit that has 
fire retarding and insulating qualities as well as 
the advantageous properties common to all units of 
this type. Used as back-up for brick, stone, or other 
exterior finish, or used for partition walls, furring is 
(Continued on adv. page 20 
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Famed Boston Newspaper 
Re-confirms Faith in 
Wrought Iron-—BYERS PIPE 


specified for new building on 
service rendered in the old 











A quarter of a century ago, the famed 107 year old Boston Herald Traveler erected 
a new building. Genuine Wrought Iron was specified for heating and the larger 
plumbing lines. In 1931, this structure was razed to make way for a modern news- 
paper plant. Upon examination the old wrought iron lines were found to be in 
first-class condition—still useful for many years. So convincing was this demonstra- 
tion of wrought iron’s economy, that 
Henry Baily Alden, Boston Architect, 
and Hollis-French, Boston engineers, 
specified Byers Genuine Wrought Iron 
for plumbing and heating services in 
this new building erected in 1931. It 
was installed by Pierce & Cox, Boston, 
plumbing contractors, and J.S.Cassedy, 
Cambridge, Mass., heating contractors. 


Let Us Show Your Client 
“Pipe Prescription” 
Economy 





Old Boston Herald Trav- 
eler Building erected 1906 
—wrought iron heating 
and plumbing lines. 


Even ‘pure water’ from the Creat Lakes 
is highly corrosive. Think how much 
more so are artesian well, sulphur and 
salt-bearing waters. Byers “Pipe Pre- 
scription” is the logical way to dete-- 
mine correct pipe materials. It puts 
wrought iron where corrosion de- 
mands, thus eliminating costly replace- 
ments necessary when less durable 
metal is used. A Byers representative 
will gladly review actual service 
records which prove to your client 
the ultimate economy of Byers Genuine 
Wrought Iron Pipe. A. M. Byers Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. Established, 1864. 


New Boston Herald Trav- 
eler Building erected 1931 
— wrought iron heating 
and plumbing lines 


BYERS 7 PRODUCTS 


PIPE - CASING - COUPLINGS - NIPPLES - WELDING ELBOWS - SPECIAL BENDING PIPE 
BAR IROR - TUBING - PLATES - SHEETS - BitLtleTs 
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The Forum staff seeks out new materials and methods which merit the at- 
tention of architects. Here each month is presented concise news covering 


purpose, advantages, and other pertinent facts about recent developments. 


INSULATED STEEL PART1itON 


NON-LOAD-BEARING steel partition, packed 
for sound and heat insulation, is the most 
recent development to replace the conventional 
built-up masonry or lath type. The construction 
consists of standard movable units, with an over-all 
thickness of three inches. Obvious advantages of this 
new type are speed in erection and minimum use of 
otherwise usable floor area. 

One important feature of the partition is the 
hinged base which lies open for the installation 
of horizontal electric wiring and which raises 
up to permit the floor covering to be slipped un- 
der it. 

In addition to its use for new building construc- 
tion, this tvpe of partition is well adapted to replace- 
ment use. nits may be installed with any doors or 
bucks already being used in the building, and they 
can be refinished to match existing wall covering or 
trim. In common with all other types of movable 
steel partitions, the salvage value is approximately 
100 per cent. Units can be assembled and dis- 
assembled without damage or destruction to any 
part, so that they constitute an asset on the building 
owner's furniture and fixtures account instead of 
being considered a liability. 

A further adaptation of this type of partition, 
is its use for paneling load-bearing walls. It may be TH eee: te eh 

is view of the new insulating partition illustrates 
applied directly oe the rough — es both its simplicity and its adaptability to various 

Further information may be obtained frem the conditions of use. It may be installed wich 2 glass 
E. F. Hauserman Company, 6800 Grant Ave., panel, as shown at the left, or as a solid finished 
Cleveland. They are known as Hauserman Master- wall, as illustrated at the right of the picture. Being 
wall partitions. of metal, the panels are susceptible to any finish 


NAILABLE FIREPROOF CINDER BLOCK 


N THE production of the already widely used 
nailable cinder block, asbestos is now added to 
cement, sand, and cinders to make a unit that has 
fire retarding and insulating qualities as well as 
the advantageous properties common to all units of 
this type. Used as back-up for brick, stone, or other 
exterior finish, or used for partition walls, furring is 
(Continued on adv. page 20) 
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A quarter of a century ago, the famed 107 year old Boston Herald Traveler erected 
a new building. Genuine Wrought Iron was specified for heating and the larger 
plumbing lines. In 1931, this structure was razed to make way for a modern news- 
paper plant. Upon examination the old wrought iron lines were found to be in 
first-class condition—still useful for many years. So convincing was this demonstra- 
tion of wrought iron’s economy, that 
Henry Baily Alden, Boston Architect, 
and Hollis-French, Boston engineers, 
specified Byers Genuine Wrought Iron 
for plumbing and heating services in 
this new building erected in 1931. It 
was installed by Pierce & Cox, Boston, 
plumbing contractors, andJ.S.Cassedy, 
Cambridge, Mass., heating contractors. 


Let Us Show Your Client 
“Pipe Prescription” 
Economy 





Old Boston Herald Trav- 
eler Building erected 1906 
-—wrought iron heating 
and plumbing lines. 





Even ‘pure water” from the Great Lakes 
is highly corrosive. Think how much 
more so are artesian well, sulphur and 
salt-bearing waters. Byers “Pipe Pre- 
scription” is the logical way to deter- 
mine correct pipe materials. It puts 
wrought iron where corrosion de- 
mands, thus eliminating costly replace- 
ments necessary when less durable 
metal is used. A Byers representative 


New Boston Herald Trav- 
eler Building erected 1931 
— wrought iron heating 
and plumbing lines. 


will gladly review actual service 
records which prove to your client 
the ultimate economy of Byers Cenuine 
Wrought Iron Pipe. A. M. Byers Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. Established, 1864. 


BYERS =a PRODUCTS 


PIPE - CASING . COUPLINGS - NIPPLES - WELDING ELBOWS - SPECIAL BENDING PIPE 
PLATES SHEETS 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 640) 


not required. Since the blocks are steam treated, the 
smoothness of the surface permits an even plaster 
finish, with no discoloration of the plaster resulting 
from moisture seepage. 

The units are made in all standard sizes, the one 
illustrated here being 8 x 8 x 16 in. At the present time 
the prices of gypsum or clay tile are slightly less per 
square foot of wall surface than the cost of these nailable 
fireproof units. To offset the difference in cost it is said 
that the insulating quality of the material will effect a 
definite saving in fuel when the blocks are used for 
backing up exterior walls. 

A further advantage of these units is that their porous 
character serves to retard or eliminate the transmission 
of sound through the walls, a factor which recommends 
their use for interior partitions. 

The product was developed and is patented by Gros- 
venor Atterbury. Data may be obtained from the Nail- 
crete Corporation, 105 West 40th Street, New York City. 


GLASS WOOL AIR FILTER 
SELF-CONTAINED air filter unit, in which the 


filtering medium is glass wool, has been produced 
to serve the low cost market. Simple replacement, light 


weight, and the ability to absorb dust equal to its own 
weight are features of the product which recommend 
its use. The container is of paper, which establishes 
a tight seal between 
the filter and the met- 
al frame into which 
it fits which prevents 
the passage of any un- 
filtered air around the 
unit. Each unit is 
2 in. thick, and weighs 
2 pounds. Two units 
in tandem, making a 
pack 4 in. thick, is 
recommended for the 
elimination of 99 per 
cent of the dust from 
the air. Simple design 
and low replacement 
cost make it advisable 
to change rather than 
clean the units after they have become dust-laden. 
The filter, known as the Dustop, is a product of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
(Continued on adv. page 22) 
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‘TRUSCON The Most Complete Line: 


TRADE MARK REG. 
AND PAT. APPLIED FOR 


Plan your building with Truscon Clerespan Trusses to 
obtain large, unobstructed floor areas at economical cost. 
These efficient, electrically welded box girders permit spans 
of 50 feet and economize costs by eliminating columns. 
Investigate the utility of Clerespan Trusses. Designing 
data, suggestions and cost estimates on request. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Engineering and Sales Offices 


in Principal Cities 
clear spans up 


to fifty feet 


THE 


with double 


web system 
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Above: The roof, one wall and part of 


the floor were burned away but the 






butter was still firm—the ice cubes intact. 


Left: Model AP-73 W estinghouse Dual- 
automatic Refrigerator. Enduring porce- 
lain inside and out ...7.2 cu. ft. food 
. with Electric-Lighted 
Rolling Shelf, Built-in 


Crisping Pan and All-Steel Construction. 


storage space. . 


Interior, Easy 





There is a complete line of models from 
which to select ... ranging in size from 
the “Compact” model (2.7 cu. ft. food 
kitchens to the 


space) for efficiency 


largest model (20.1 cu. ft. food space) 


for the most elaborate home. Every 
model features the famous Westinghouse 
hermetically - sealed and forced - draft 
cooled refrigerating unit which is above 
the food compartment yet completely 


This 


stallation in all locations . . 


concealed. permits practical in- 
. in pantries, 


alcoves and built-in to any convenient 





kitchen cabinet arrangement. 


Westinghouse 


Lik anleunali 





Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Refrigeration Dept., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Please send complete information about 





Westinghouse Refrigerators for the modern 
apartment. 

e . 
MG Roets trotted Scat eek ute wee ee tgeralion 
NN. 5 oo ecw cad encaoaneseneeues 
Wises sescebues State .. A.F.6-32 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


Refrigeration Division 


co. 


& MFG. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
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PROVES EFFICIENCY 
OF WESTINGHOUSE 
REFRIGERATORS 


BUTTER FIRM, MILK SWEET 
AFTER RAGING FIRE 


The terrific heat of a roaring apartment 
house fire means little to a pound of butter . . . 
if it’s stored in a Westinghouse Refrigerator. 
This fact was dramatically demonstrated in 
the recent fire which razed the fashionable 
Roosevelt Apartment in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Immediately after the flames subsided, a 
fireman opened a scorched and _ still hot 
Westinghouse Refrigerator and found its con- 
tents in perfect condition. The ice cubes were 
intact, the butter firm, and the milk cold and 
sweet. Furthermore, forty-one hours later 
other Westinghouse Refrigerators were opened 
and all of their contents were found in per- 
fect condition. 

Firemen asserted that the refrigerators had 
been subjected to a 400-degree heat even 
where the flames did not touch them. 

Of course, you do not select refrigerators 
with the expectation that they will have to 
endure a raging fire. Nevertheless, you are ex- 
tremely interested in knowing that your refrig- 
erators will have the reserve protection to 
keep food fresh and to freeze ice cubes no 
matter how hot the weather ...a quality of 


insulation and sturdy construction which 


assures lifetime satisfaction and economy. 

That you get exactly this in the Westing- 
house Dual-automatic Refrigerator could not 
be proved more definitely. Moreover, only 


the Westinghouse is Dual-automatic. Only the 


Westinghouse offers the famous Built-in 
Watchman Control which assures uninter- 


rupted performance under all conditions . . . 
holds upkeep expense to a minimum. 

And every advantage in the Westinghouse 
Refrigerator is a dual-advantage. This means 
And 


users are apartment tenants, it means greater 


complete satisfaction to users. where 


profits, increased rentals to owners. 

Let us give you complete details and inter- 
esting cost figures and data about the West- 
Refrigerator for 


inghouse Dual-automatic 


apartments. Fill out and mail the coupon. 
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Specify 


ROME 
CONVECTORS 


. 
Notable installations where Rome 


Convectors were chosen: 











Kings County Hospital, Brooklyn 
Federal Reserve Bank, Pittsburgh 






Adler Planetarium, Chicago 





Whitney Gym, Yale University 






Shaare Emeth Temple, St. Louis 






The preference for Rome Convectors is growing rapidly 





. . » because of the enviable reputation acquired from 





thousands of successful installations. 






BUILT UP TO A STANDARD 
NOT DOWN TO A PRICE 










Rome throws the whole weight of its resources and 


manufacturing facilities into quality. Not only has Rome 






consistently refused to sacrifice quality for price... but 





is actually building Convectors to an even higher stand- 






ard of quality. 






Standard Types and Sizes 


of Rome Convectors 






Rome has standardized itt ROCOP Convectors as to 


types, sizes (of which there are 21) and methods of 





installation. This standardization simplifies estimating 






and installation, eliminates errors and delays, and is 






sufficiently flexible to meet al] requirements. 






ROBRAS Convectors are available in a wider variety 





of types and sizes, including those for out-of-the-ordinary 






requirements. Rome Convectors are assurance of perma- 





nent satisfaction. They may be specified with confidence 






as to their performance and endurance. For further in- 


formation send for ROCOP and ROBRAS Bulletins. 


Rome 


Radiation Company 


DIVISION OF 





Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated 
ROME, N. Y. 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


(Continued from adv. page 20) 


STACK AISLE LIGHT REFLECTOR 


OR use in library stack aisles and for similar narrow 

spaces in offices and factories, a new type of light 
reflector has been developed which, by the simple proc- 
ess of perforating the reflecting surface, regulates the 
direct rays of the light to provide adequate light for all 
shelf levels. Glare is 
eliminated also by the 
baffles formed by the 
solid sections of the 
reflector. A further 
practical advantage is 
that the reflector does 
not have to be re- 
moved for cleaning 
the bulb or for re- 
placement of old 
bulbs. The reflector 
is drawn from a single 
piece of steel, and 
finished with white 
vitreous enamel to 
prevent rusting. 
With a 60-watt bulb, 12 foot-candle intensity is 
thrown on the top shelves, and 1 foot-candle on 
the lowest, which is ample for library stack rooms. 
Manufactured by Snead & Company, library stack 
manufacturers, additional data may be obtained from 
them at their plant in Jersey City, N. J. 





AUTOMATIC SHUT-OFF FAUCET 


OR use in public 

and semi-public 
buildings, a new type 
of faucet has _ been 
developed, the chief 
feature of which is 
that a regulated flow 
of water is released 
by a downward push 
of the spindle. It 
shuts off automati- 
cally after the elapse 
of the period for 
which the regulating 
screw has been set. It 
is possible to release 
any logical volume of water by adjusting the regulator. 

Another advantage of the new faucet is the location 
of all wearable parts in such a way as to permit replace- 
ments without disturbing the body of the faucet. The 
regulating spring is above the water, which eliminates 
the possibility of its losing tension through the action 
of hot water. 

The Crane Company, Long Island City, N. Y., will 
supply further information on the new faucet. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
APRIL 27, 28, 29, 1932 


T WAS natural that this year the convention 

should devote itself almost entirely to the 
economic problems of architecture and of the pro- 
fession. Matters of organization and policy also 
aroused intense interest and debate. The factors 
underlying the practice of the profession or neces- 
sary to its existence and continuance, rather than 
problems of design or construction, were considered 
almost exclusively. Two years ago the convention 
was all agog over the debates on the relative merits 
of traditional vs. modern design and the following of 
precedent vs. the attempt to create a new style. 
The contrast in topics of discussion and attitude of 
mind this year was noticeable. 

There were three occasions which stand out in 
importance and interest — the first afternoon, de- 
voted to the Report of the Committee on Site 
Planning and Housing, the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Unification of the Architectural Profes- 
sion, and the discussion of the Architects’ Small 
House Service Bureau. 

The convention marked the end of the seventy- 
fifth year of the A.I.A. and there was fitting recogni- 
tion of the fact expressed in the opening of the 
convention and at its closing dinner. 

The President's opening address was most signifi- 
cant. These words of Mr. Kohn should ring con- 
stantly in our ears and motivate our actions. 
- the ideal of an irresistible striving for ex- 
cellence irrespective of the profit motive is due to 
our conviction that the professional motive must be 
made to permeate business and all of the other 
productive activities of life, as a substitute for the 
prevailing grab after profits, which is on the way to 
wreck our civilization. . As long as we see our- 
selves as part of a greater world in which our every 
act counteracts again on hundreds of others and in 
turn reacts on us as long as we see our work as 
architects in its true relation to all other essential 
functions of modern life, and not as a solitary end 
in itself, so long will we be justified in dreaming our 
dreams, for in these lie our only hope of salvation. 
We cannot march on alone — we must all move 
forward together.” 

The past presidents who were present were called 
upon and their remarks, while calling attention to 
the growth and achievements of the past, stressed 
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the need for further progress and for faith to carry 
on through the present period of stress. 

Hobart Upjohn, whose grandfather was one of the 
original founders of the Institute, gave an interest- 
ing account of its first meeting, February 23, 1857, 
and pleasant sidelights on its early organization. 
The object of the “‘Society” was stated to be, ‘to 
hold regular meetings where all branches of Arts 
and Sciences directly or indirectly appertaining to 
Architecture might be discussed."’ The broad 
foundation was laid and though the purposes have 
been reworded and defined, the essential idea 
remains unchanged. 

Economics is one of the sciences ‘‘directly apper- 
taining to architecture”’ and the topic most in the 
public and professional mind. Especially is this true 
of the economics of site planning and housing. The 
report on this subject, read by Frederick Bigger, 
the chairman, was to many minds the outstanding 
feature of the convention — a thorough, logical and 
clearly presented report, starting with fundamen- 
tals, the conditions of the present, the forces at 
work, the problems to be analyzed and the indica- 
tions of the direction of further study looking to- 
ward the solution of those problems. The scope of 
this report may be judged from the conclusions and 
recommendations which are printed in full on the 
following page. The importance of this work can- 
not be overestimated. It has direct relation to the 
present government plans for reconstruction (as 
mentioned in The Editor’s Forum, page 565). 

The able and interesting discussion of this report 
by Harland Bartholomew, Thomas Holden, Eugene 
H. Klaber, Henry Wright and Robert D. Kohn, 
brought out additional illustrations emphasizing 
various aspects of the problems involved. 

Continuing the subject of economics, W. R. B. 
Willcox, chairman, read a special report on ‘ Taxa- 
tion, As Related to Architecture and the Practice 
of the Profession.”’ Going right to the roots of the 
matter, he discussed site ownership and building 






































ownership — rent, interests and taxes, etc.; specula- 
tion; public improvements, and the relations of one 
to the other —coming to the conclusion that 
‘double payment of rent and taxes must cease; a 
legal stop must be made to private appropriation of 
public wealth; the public’s rent must be used for 
public purposes ; rent must be collected for 
government revenue, and all taxation of whatever 
sort must be abolished.” 

The evening session was devoted to considerations 
of possibilities of extending the service of the archi- 
tect during the depression and to relief measures 
undertaken in various cities. Farm buildings, small 
structures, consultation service, remodeling and 
modernizing, were considered as aids to tide over the 
slack period and to entrench for the future. 

The work of the Committee on Federal Employ- 
ment of Private Architects was reported by the 
chairman, Louis LaBeaume. The members have 
been following this strenuous work through news- 
paper reports and The Octagon. The newest bills 
aflecting the profession were brought to the atten- 
tion of the convention and discussed to good purpose. 

Unification of the profession was the subject of 
long discussion particularly in regard to ways and 
means and the status of affiliates. Through the com- 
mittee consisting of Messrs. Bergstrom, Meyer, 
Voorhees and Williams, a plan was finally evolved 
that allowed active cooperation with all architects 
without altering the qualifications necessary to 
A.1.A. membership. 

The Committee on Education, of which Charles 
Butler is chairman, was fortunate in selecting Fiske 
Kimball to speak on ‘‘ Mechanism and the Spirit.”’ 
His address served to orient our wsthetic ideas and 
to give us a perspective on the design dilemma 
through which many are passing. 

The Bicentennial Conference on the National 
Capitol, under the leadership of Horace W. Peaslee, 
discussed the development of the national capitol. 
Subsequently there was formed the nucleus of a 
permanent organization, with representatives of 
eleven civic and professional bodies, in the interests 
of the right sort of development. 

After the address of Francis Lee Stuart, setting 
forth the work of the Construction League of the 
United States, the forceful debate on the question 
of the Small House Service Bureau began. Able 
forces on both sides presented their reasons pro and 
con on the question of continuing Institute endorse- 
ment of the Bureau, led by William Stanley Parker 
(pro) and by Seymour Williams (con). They were 
supported spiritedly by members from the floor. 
The several votes taken were deemed inconclusive, 
and since the subject is of such vital interest the 
matter was put in the hands of a committee to act. 

The enjoyable dinner, ending with the inimitable, 
ironic and witty résumé by our well beloved Irving 
K. Pond, brought the Convention to a close. 


J 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
ECONOMICS OF SITE PLANNING 
AND HOUSING — APRIL 1932 
FREDERICK BIGGER, CHAIRMAN 
Part I CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
1 Individual site planning and housing projects 
cannot be considered apart from their relationship 
to the economic environment and financial mecha- 
nisms obtaining in the community where they are 
undertaken. An accurate and complete understand- 
ing of such economic factors presupposes a familiar- 
ity with the processes of community growth and 
change. 


2 The architect should acquaint himself with the 
financial and other procedures characteristic of 
development and change in his community, /irst, 
because his practice is materially affected by the 
forces operating through them, and, secondly, be- 
cause the building industry has a vital stake in any 
construction or reconstruction of the community. 


3 This report has been prepared so that it may 
be either (a) accepted as a sufficiently valid indica- 
tion of the need to improve current financial and 
other practices, both public and private, or (b) ac- 
cepted as an introduction to a more intensive and 
thorough study by the individual architect. 


4 When fortified with the fullest possible know]- 
edge of the economic factors, both sound and un- 
sound, which are involved in the field of community 
planning, site planning and housing, architects 
should cooperate with land owners, dispensers of 
credit, site planners, builders, and others, in efforts 
to devise and construct well planned housing proj- 
ects, so safeguarded that these projects may be 
(a) community assets and (b) demonstrations of 
technical skill in the creation of high standard 
housing. 

5 The traditional, inadequately controlled, 
purely individualistic, and competitive process of 
house building in America is wasteful and productive 
of harmful social and economic results to the com 
munity. Of course, the evil social results do not 
directly affect those who can afford to occupy and 
maintain high standard housing. Excessive sub- 
division of land into building lots of which vast 
quantities remain unoccupied is a_ particularly 
costly handicap to the community. The purely 
speculative land subdivider should be compelled to 
give way to those who carry through to final com- 
pletion the whole synthetic process of land sub- 
division and construction of utilities and dwellings. 
Attention is called to a full discussion of this idea in 

(Continued on adv. page 28) 
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PROVING 


Monel Metal gives new 
emphasis to “Rochester 


made means quality” 


@ Rochester, N. Y., has ample reason to be proud 
of its three splendid new high schools. Planned 
to afford every facility and convenience for 
modern education, these fine institutions em- 
body many advanced features of school design, 
construction and equipment. 

In each high school, for example, there is a 
perfectly appointed food service department 
equipped with kitchen and cafeteria units of 
gleaming Monel Metal! All this equipment was 
made in Rochester by Holderle Bros., Inc., and 
each installation is a model of expert planning 
and quality workmanship. 

The specification of Monel Metal for all three 
of these Rochester schools indicates how satis- 
factory Monel Metal is considered for this type 
of equipment. And no wonder! Monel Metal 
meets the demand for modern attractiveness, 
exemplary cleanliness and long equipment life 
better than any other available material. 

Monel Metal is rust-proof and highly resist- 
ant to corrosion. Strong as steel with no coating 
to chip, crack or wear off, Monel Metal equip- 
ment withstands severe wear and repeated clean- 
ing through years of constant daily service. 

Your files should contain complete informa- 
tion about Monel Metal food service for schools. 
We'll glady send this data on request. 

Monel Metal is a registered trade mark applied to an al- 
loy containing approximately two-thirds Nickel and one- 


third copper. Monel Metal is mined, smelted, refined, 
rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 


MONEL METAL 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ment in Rochester's new Madison Junior and Senior High School. 
Ilustration shows "‘Champion’’ Monel Metal dishwasher and 
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NEW ROCHESTER HIGH SCHOOLS and... 


ob “Holderle” installations... 





Monel Metal food service equipment in faculty cafeteria room of 

the Benjamin Franklin Junior and Senior High School, Roches- 

ter. N. Y. This combination counter, steam table, warmers and 

coffee urn was installed by Holderle Bros., Inc., Rochester,N.Y. 
Gordon & Kaelber, Architects. 





In Rochester, the Jefferson Junior and Senior High School bas a 

student cafeteria equipped with Monel Metal counter, warmers 

and sink which were also made by Holderle Bros., Inc., Gordon 
& Kaelber, Architects. 

















Another Holderle job of Monel Metal is the dishwashing equip- 


Monel Metal dishtables and sink. 
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Guaranteed for 


10,15 0r20 years! 





Bonded by 


The United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Co., Baltimore 


“| ISE who look ahead to 1940, 1945 and 1950 
want Genaseco Trinidad Bonded Roofing. 
First, because Genasco roofs are made with alter- 
nate layers of Genasco Trinidad Lake Roofing 
Asphalt, produced from Trinidad Lake Asphalt, 
nature’s own waterproofer, and layers of Genasco 
all-rag felt. 

And secondly, because Genasco Trinidad Bonded Roofing, 
when applied in accordance with our specifications, is 
guaranteed for ten, fifteen or twenty years, dependent upon 
the type of construction. The guarantee is backed by a 
Surety Bond issued by The United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company, Baltimore. 

Listed below are the different types of Genasco Trinidad 
Bonded Roofing 

Genasco Trinidad 20-year Bonded Roofing with slag, 
erushed stone or gravel surfacing. Class A Underwriters’ 
Laboratories Classification guaranteed twenty years by 
The United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Genaseco Trinidad 15-year Bonded Roofing with slag, 
crushed stone or gravel surfacing. Class A Underwriters’ 
Laboratories Classification guaranteed fifteen years by 
The United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Genasco Trinidad 10-year Bonded Roofing with smooth 
surface. Guaranteed ten years by The United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Write today for information and specifications 
THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


New York 


Chicago St. Louis 








Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 


TRINIDAD 
BONDED ROOFING 


See complete specifications in volume B, pages 1604 to 
1608, inclusive, 1930 edition Sweet's Architectural Catalog 


Genasc 
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(Continued from adv. page 26) 
‘‘Control of Land Subdivision and Building Develop- 
ment,’ a brochure, American City Planning Institute. 


6 The technique of site planning and housing has 
already made great advances. Projects have been com- 
pleted, in this country and abroad, which are invaluable 
demonstrations for the guidance of the architect and 
others in undertakings yet to be launched. Some of the 
projects are examples of the use of financial methods 
not common in this country, and from which something 
is to be learned by contrast with traditional American 
methods. Encouragement should be given to such in- 
ventiveness and ingenuity as will permit the highest 
type of design and construction that is attainable under 
the existing financial setup or under any modified 
financial procedures which may be initiated. 


7 At the present time, and probably for many years 
to come, the methods of “large scale operation’’ will 
produce the maximum financial economy, the most 
efficient planning, and the most extensive provision of 
amenities and social goods. (See report of Committee on 
Large Scale Operations of the President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership, December 1931.) 
The greatest protection of housing developments against 
physical, economic and social deterioration will be 
obtained, in most cases, through some form of unified or 
collective ownership of housing projects. 


8 However great the accomplishment of new high 
standard housing in new localities through skillful site 
planning, large scale operations or advanced techno- 
logical process, the problem of slum elimination and the 
rehabilitation of blighted areas remains and cannot be 
ignored. It is a part of the whole picture. These retro- 
grade dwellings and disintegrating neighborhoods are an 
economic drag upon community improvements, partic- 
ularly upon new housing ventures. Therefore, the sub- 
stitution of high-standard housing for degenerating and 
low-standard housing must be accepted as a major 
objective of both social and economic importance. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out that the elimination of 
the slum will offer special opportunities to the archi- 
tectural profession and the building industry. 


9 Asuccessful effort to eradicate the slum is premised 
upon the correction of certain uneconomic practices 
which make for retrogression. Such correction must take 
the form of scientifically directed change based upon 
accurate, reliable data. Constructive steps can be taken 
immediately. One of the first steps is to discover and 
identify more exactly the anti-economic procedures in- 
volved in community development and change. To this 
end, a scientific inquiry has been proposed to an im- 
portant foundation by this committee with the endorse- 
ment of the Board of Directors of the Institute. 

It is recommended that the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, in convention assembled, endorse the Proposal of the 
Committee on Economics of Site Planning and Housing 
and the Board of Directors of the Institute: that a scientific 
inquiry be directed to the economic processes of community 
development and change so that there may be discovered, 


first, the unsound economic causes of blighted areas and 


slums and, secondly, what constructive economic measures 
can be found to rehabilitate the blighted areas and eradicate 
the slum areas. 
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lengths, you will find an exact and 
a economical solution to your prob- 
es lem here. 
ke 
on STAINLESS Our engineers will gladly assist you 
en Heat Resisting * ins ataaiiael hich of the six USS 
in determining which of the six 

nd ALLOY STEELS am ’ . 
n- compositions is best suited to your 
“4 CHROMIUM-ALLOY CHROMIUM-NICKEL ‘| 

s STEELS STEELS | needs. Upon request we will mail you 
m- Ferritic Austenitic : : : 

USS 12 USS 18- 8 an interesting and comprehensive 
a uss 27 Uss 25-12 book!  S © Chen d 

5 U S$ S Chromium-Nickel Alloy Steels are produced ooklet on romium an 
; - New Yate end Fried, Koupp A. G. of Germany. I Chromium-Nickel Alloy Steels. 

1é 
ng 
fe AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
ed, 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago SOREN OF UNITED [QS sTATES STEEL CORPORATION Empire State Bidg., New York 
nd AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 

. Pacific Coast Distributors: COLUMBIA STEEL CO., San Francisco Export Distributors: U. S. STEEL PRODUCTS CO., New York 
we The Manufacturing Companies of the United States Steel Corporation listed below also produce U S S Stainless and Heat Resisting Alloy Steels 
ate AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY “NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, AND ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY 


Sheets and Light Plates Pipe and Tubular Products Bars, Plates, Shapes, Special Sections and Semi-Finished Products 
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NOTICES AND EVENTS 


A. W. BROWN SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


ENJAMIN LANE SMITH, Chicago, won the 

$2,000 A. W. Brown Travelling Scholarship for 
1932. Second prize of $250 was awarded to Samuel 
E. Homsey of Boston, third prize of $150 to William 
S. Morris, Albany, N. Y., and fourth prize of $100 
to William P. Kramer of Milwaukee. In addition to 
a special mention given to Urban A. Bowman, 
Abington, Pa., mentions were given to the follow- 
ing: W. W. Benn, Chicago, M. B. Bohm, New 
York, Esther Born, New York, W. H. Conrad, 
Elyria, Ohio, W. W. Griffin, New York, W. B. G. 
Kirk, New York, H. M. Martin, Springfield, Mass., 
and H. D. Whitney, White Plains, N. Y. The prob- 
lem was the design of a small factory adapted to 
use by disabled war veterans. 


FRANCIS J. PLYM FELLOWSHIP 


. T. MASTERSON of Cleveland was awarded 
A, the $1,200 Francis J. Plym Fellowship in 
Architecture for 1931-1932 in the nineteenth annual 
competition conducted by the Department of 
Architecture of the University of Illinois. A monu- 
ment to aviation was the subject of the problem. 





Gottsche 


The residence of Francis Collins, and right, Mr. Baum 
receiving the gold medal from President Hoover 


PRIX DE ROME WINNERS 


EORGE H. NELSON was the winner of the 

1932 Prix de Rome in architecture, J. O. 
Mahoney was the winner of the Prix de Rome in 
painting, and Robert McNight was the winner of 
the Prix de Rome in sculpture. All three received 
their professional education in the}Yale School of 
Fine Arts: 


GLENN BROWN 
1855-1932 


HE profession lost one of its best known archi- 

tects, the American Institute of Architects its 
best historian in the death of Glenn Brown. His 
recent book, ‘‘ Memories,’’ gave a vivid account of 
the growth and development of the Institute, par- 
ticularly in its early years when Charles Follen 
McKim and Daniel H. Burnham were actively 
engaged in the fight for the beautification of 
Washington. Mr. Brown’s own professional activi- 
ties included the Dumnarton Bridge, several build- 
ings in the zoological park in Washington, the resto- 
ration of Gunstan Hall and Pohick Church, and 
the Joseph Beale mansion in Washington. 


DWIGHT JAMES BAUM 
RECEIVES HOME AWARD 


HE gold medal for the best two-story house 

constructed between 1926 and 1930 was 
awarded to Dwight James Baum, of Riverdale-on- 
Hudson. The presentation was made to Mr. Baum 
by President Hoover as a result of the small house 
competition conducted by Better Homes in Amer- 
ica. The residence upon which the award was based 
was that of Francis Collins in Fieldston, New York. 





(Other Notices and Events will be found on adv. page 46) 
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A typical installation of the Western Electric Radio Frequency Distribution System in a building with many rooms. 


A—Only one antenna required. 
B— Antenna terminal equipment. 


C—Outlet box containing device 


to prevent receiver interaction. 
D—Coaxial conductor transmis- 
sion line inconduit prevents noise 
pick-up or other interference. 


E—Amplifier. 


F—Individual radio receivers. 





Western Eleetrie’s answer to the need for: 
Better multi-radio reception 


*...as many as 3,000 indi- 
vidual radio receivers of any 
standard make may be used 


In planning apartment hotels, schools, hospitals or 
other buildings with many rooms, architects faced with 
the problem of furnishing antenna facilities for many 
radio receivers, will find the answer in Western Elec- 
tric’s No. 3A Radio Frequency Distribution System. 

Fundamentally, the function of this system is to form 
a connecting link between a single antenna and a num- 


ber of radio receivers by means of which radio signals 


DISTRIBUTION 
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Western Electric 


RADIO FREQUENCY 
SYSTEMS 


collected by the antenna are conducted to each re- 
ceiver without signal loss and without interference 
from local sources. 

The system consists essentially of a coaxial conductor 
transmission line, which replaces the usual lead-in, and 
special equipment for connecting that transmission 
line to the antenna and to the radio receivers served. 

As many as 3,000 radio receivers may be served by 
this system which permits entire freedom in receiver 
operation and gives better radio reception. Small out- 
lets conveniently located provide facilities for con- 
necting each radio. New or old buildings may be 


equipped. Send the coupon today for full information. 





| GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., AF. 6-32 
Graybar Building, New York, N. ¥ 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information and bulletin 


on Western Electric Radio Frequency Distribution Systems | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


ADDRESS 


| NAME 
| 
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BOOK FORUM 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON MUSEUMS AND LIBRARIES 


MANUAL FOR SMALL MUSEUMS, L. V. Cole- 

man, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927 

The greater part of the material included in this 
book is of more interest to curators than to archi- 
tects. There are, however, two sections which con- 
tain valuable plan and equipment data. The chapter 
on museum cases, pp. 198-208, presents details of 
standard cases, and discusses their arrangement 
and installation. The last chapter, pp. 297-320, 
takes up the various elements of planning and de- 
sign, in which are included suggestions on sites, 
plan principles, expansion, lighting, heating, air 
conditioning, etc. 


THE MUSEUM — A MANUAL ON THE HOUS- 
ING AND CARE OF ART COLLECTIONS, 
M. T. Jackson, Longmans, Green & Co., 1917 
Although it is fifteen years old this book is still 

worthy of reference. It is complete in its discussion 

of the problems of plan and equipment insofar as 
they were solved at that time. 


DRAWINGS OF FURNITURE AND VARIOUS 
DEVICES USED IN METROPOLITAN MU- 
SEUM OF ART, 1930 
This small volume, obtainable from the museum 

in New York, is extremely worth while, and should 

be a part of the reference library of any office con- 
templating museum work. The drawings are numer- 
ous and all-inclusive. 


THE ART MUSEUM OF TOMORROW, C. S. 

Stein, Arch. Record, Jan., 1930, p. 5 

This is an unusually splendid article of museum 
planning and design by an architect whose valuable 
contributions to architectural literature are well 
known. Mr. Stein’s article is particularly interesting 
to those who recognize use as being more important 
than precedent in museum buildings. 


THE MODERN MUSEUM PLAN AND FUNC- 
TIONS, R. F. Bach, Arch. Record, Dec. 1927, p. 
457 
Mr. Bach’s long association with museum work, 

and his appreciation of architectural practice com- 
bine to make this article an exceptionally interesting 
discussion. It brings together, to a significant de- 
gree, the viewpoints of both the curator and the 
architect. 

Note: Articles on individual museums appear regu- 
larly in such magazines as Creative Art and The 
American Magazine of Art 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, Dec., 1927 
This Reference Number on museums and libraries 
contains, in addition to a valuable plate section 


several instructive articles. ‘Planning Art Mu- 
seums’’ by Lorimer Rich, ‘‘Museums of Art” by 
Henry W. Kent, ‘“‘A Trend in Museum Design,”’ 
and ‘‘Modern Museum Design” by Meyric R. 
Rogers are the museum features of this issue. 


ARTICLES APPEARING IN THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL FORUM 

The Detroit Institute of Arts, R. F. Bach, Feb., 
1929, p. 193 

The Museum and the Architect, S. Vogelgesang, 
April, 1929, p. 591 

Philadelphia Museum of Art, H. D. Eberlein, July, 
1928, p. 1 

Illumination in the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
E. C. Weitz, July, 1928, p. 105 

See also reference above to Reference Number, Decem- 
ber, 1927 


PLATES APPEARING IN THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL FORUM 

Germanic Museum, Harvard University, Oct., 1928, 
p. 474 

Philadelphia Museum of Art, July, 1928, p. 2 

Worcester Pressed Steel Co., Jan., 1931, p. 49 

National History Museum, San Diego, Oct., 1926, 
p. 196 

Fine Arts Building, San Diego, Oct., 1926, p. 193 

See Reference Number, December, 1927 for plates of 
26 museums 


LIBRARIES 


A BOOK OF CARNEGIE LIBRARIES, by Theo- 
dore Wesley Koch. 223 pp., 120 plates, H. W. 
Wilson Co., White Plains, N. Y., 1917 


In this assembly of material on the Carnegie 
libraries, even though it was prepared fifteen years 
ago, there is still much worth while data. In addi- 
tion to the general description of the design and plan 
of each of the scores of buildings, the required ac- 
commodations are listed to give a real conception 
of the problem in each case. With the plans them- 
selves there is also a discussion of plan principles. 
The final chapter of the book is a symposium on 
library planning based upon experiences of archi- 
tects who had been engaged in Carnegie work. 


ELEMENTS OF THE LIBRARY PLAN, Herbert 
S. Hirshberg. 16 pp. American Library Associa- 
tion, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 1930 


This is one of a series of pamphlets containing 
authentic information published by the American 
Library Association. In sixteen pages, the author is 

(Continued on adv. page 38) 
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81 YEARS OF IRON AND STEEL IS 
ASSURANCE OF J&L PIPE QUALITY 


In the 81 years of its history, Jones & Laughlin has de- 
veloped from a small beginning to an outstanding posi- 
tion in the industrial life of the nation. This change has 
come through growth alone, unaffected by combinations 
or consolidations, The business today moves forward 
under the direction of the third and fourth generations of 
the families who established it. These facts are of sig- 
nificance to the purchaser of J & L pipe—for they bear 
evidence to a quality of product, an efficiency of service, 
and an uprightness in business dealing without which 


such long-continued existence, and such continuous 


growth, would have been impossible. 





& L pipe is galvanized by a special process. The pickling and 
cleaning of the pipe are done with scrupulous care. The pipes are 
drawn from the pot, and blown with steam while the spelter is 
still hot. This removes excess spelter and sal ammoniac flux; it 
prevents clogging; and it promotes a better distribution of spel- 
ter on the pipe. Inspections are thorough and complete; at reg- 
ular intervals samples are tested. Some are bent, to check the 
coating strength; others are split open, to check the coating dis- 
tribution. Thus through advanced practice, and rigorous inspec- 
tion, the highest quality is continuously maintained. 


“J&L NAILS and STAPLES 
J . 
4 JUNIOR BEAMS J&L STEEL PIPE J&L LIGHT CHANNELS saseT ano QA UAE 
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J&L CONCRETE BARS 


OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES OF 
J & L STEEL PIPE 


1—Uniform Quality Steel 
2—Free from Excess Scale 
3—Accurate Mill Threads 


4—Free Cutting—Easy to 
Thread 


5—Sound Couplings 
@—Thoroughly Coated 
7T—Rigidly Inspected 





















J&L STRUCTURAL STEEL 44 STEEL PILING 









Solving the problems 
of piping design... 


When a pipe system is simple to install 


regardless of space limitation . . . When tur- 
bulence is reduced to a minimum . . . When 
the line is permanently tight and leakproof 
Easily insulated .. . And free of heavy, 
cumbersome joints, it closely approaches the 
“‘ideal’’ in pipe line construction. Such are the 
advantages of pipe installations fabricated by 
welding. 


The complete series of Seamless Steel Pipe 
Fittings for Welding as produced by Taylor 
Forge, Ells, Tees, Reducers and W elding Caps, 
embodies features that make them the “‘ideal”’ 
fittings for the ‘‘ideal’’ piping job. Seamless 
structure; machine beveled ends; and design 
efficiency are but three of a long list of impor- 
tant facts describing them. 


Write for Bulletin 32-2 


TAYLOR FORGE @©® PIPE WORKS 
P. O. BOX 485, CHICAGO 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 
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BOOK FORUM 
. page 36) 

able to compact considerable information on the 
fundamentals of planning, including suggestions on 
site location, costs, division of space, and location of 
equipment. 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS, by Chalmers Hadley. 154 
pp-, illustrated, American Library Association, 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 1924 


Featured by 82 plates, with full description of the 
plan and the materials used, this book, although 
published in 1924, is one of the most recent com- 
plete books on the subject. Statements of general 
principles, together with definite suggestions for 
the solution of various problems, make up the body 
of the text. Costs, capacities, and locations are 
treated as fully as the general problems of design. 


LIBRARY PLANNING, BOOKSTACKS AND 
SHELVING. 271 pp., illustrated. The Snead Iron 
Works, Inc., Jersey City, N. J., 1915 
Although this volume should be classified as a 

manufacturer’s publication rather than as a dis- 
interested treatise of the subject, it contains so 
much valuable data that it transcends the usual 
catalogue. The latest complete edition was issued 
in 1915, but there have been several supplementary 
volumes, not so complete but more timely. Although 
the company supplies equipment only, other phases 
of library planning and construction are treated. 


COLLEGE ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA, by 
Charles Z. Klauder and Herbert C. Wise. 300 pp., 
illustrated. Scribner’s, New York, 1929 


Two chapters, one on college libraries and the 
other on museums and art buildings, in this authori- 
tative book by one of the country’s leading archi- 
tects of college buildings will prove valuable. The 
first has 23 pages of really significant data, with 
photographs and plans, and the chapter on muse- 
ums consumes 17 pages of the same type of informa- 
tion. 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE LIBRARY YEAR 
BOOK, 1929-1931. American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago 





(Continued from adv 


The first issue of this year book, which appeared 
in 1929, contains several library building plans 
folded in the cover of the book. The 1930 edition 
has a minimum amount of material, chiefly small 
plans. ‘‘Some Fundamentals in Planning a Library 
Building,”” by Edward A. Henry, is the feature of 
the 1931 edition. His discussion is a compilation of 
data from all kinds of sources, and as such is worthy 
of study. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY, A. E. Bostwick. 

Appleton, 1929 

The pages 314/to 345 of this manual on library 
buildings, their construction, operation and man- 
agement are devoted to library planning. For the 
architect the chief value of these pages is that they 
set forth the requisites for efficient library opera- 
tion, and to a lesser degree interpret the requisites in 

(Continued on page 40) 
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“Tear it is Istanbul. Before the Great War, 
it was Constantinople. But for many a long 
century, the great walled city of the Bos- 
phorus was known to all the ancient world 
as Byzantium. 

And from it came an ingenious and imagi- 
native race of builders—responsible for much 
that we commonly rate as Venetian in design. 


For Venice was half-European, half-Byzantine. 
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From Ancient Byzantium 
came this common use of iron 


ad a * 

Iilinnots Sterl Company 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 





The Byzantines early recognized the advan- 
tages of iron in construction, and introduced 
a practice which later engineers have followed 
for upwards of a thousand years: the use of 
iron tie-rods to strengthen arches. Thus, the 
Byzantines retained a certain grace and 
lightness in construction, while assuring the 
rigidity and strength necessary for support- 


ing heavy masses of masonry. 


Today—modern construction demands 
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Features of 
Wilson School 
Wardrobes 
That Save 


Space and Money 
Pictures show installation of 
Wilson Hygienic School Ward- 
robes (disappearing door type) 
in South Norfolk High School, 
South Norfolk, Va, W. O 
Sherman, Architect; J}. W. Hud- 
son, Jr., Contractor 


[hese wardrobes eliminate space 
and cost of cloak rooms. May be 
installed in corridors or rooms 
Fronts operate easily and out of 
the way, whether open or closed, 
in both the disappearing door 
type and the rolling front type 
Provided with blackboard sur- 
face if desired. Wilson Hygienic 


School Wardrobes permit smaller 


school buildings without loss of 
seating capacity, thereby lower- 
ing construction costs 

\ rite for ¢ atalog No ; \\ 






shows dis- 


photo 


Large 
appearing door type Wilson 
Wardrobes open. Top inset 


shows doors closed, fitted 


with blackboards. Lower in- 
set shows doors open, pro- 


ting only 2%" 


into aisle 





Umbrella racks with drip 
pan may be attached to 
lisappearing door type 


wardrobe § 





Detail of top track showing 
ease and sturdiness of door 


dor 
hardware 


operation Vl 


made in our plant 


WILSON 

HYGIENIC 

SCHOOL 
WARDROBES 


A Type For & 









The J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


ll East 38th Street 


New York 


Box 1194, Norfolk, Va. 


Offices in 


Orer &@0 ears 


in 


1ll Principal Cities 


Business 
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(Continued from adv. page 38) 


terms of actual planning. It is recent enough to 
contain late developments in planning and equip- 
ment. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, December, 

1927 

The Reference Number of The Architectural 
Forum on libraries and museums, which appeared 
almost five years ago, is still a valuable source of 
data on the subject. Probably the most thorough 
discussion of library planning is one by Edward L. 
Tilton, an architect with wide experience in that 
branch of work, that appeared as the feature article 
of the issue. Other subjects covered in this Reference 
Number, in addition to 48 plates of important 
library buildings, are lighting, heating and ventilat- 
ing, and equipping library buildings. 


ARTICLES APPEARING IN THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL FORUM 

The University Library, J. F. 
p. 741 

Some Features of the Library Building in Cleveland, 
L. A. Eastman, July, 1926, p. 11 

Historic Cathedral and Library, Vincennes, Ind., 
T. E. O’Donnell, Aug., 1926, p. 81 

On the Designing of Small Libraries, C. Hadley, 
April, 1925, p. 245 

Library Shelving and Interiors, J. A. Lowe, April, 
1925, p. 249 

See also reference above to Reference Number, Dec. 
1927 


Larson, June, 1931, 


PLATES APPEARING IN THE ARCHITEC- 


TURAL FORUM 
Fisk University Library, June, 1931, p. 745 
Sterling Memorial Library, Yale, June, 1931, p. 685 
University of California, Los Angeles, Library, 
June, 1931, p. 684 
Tanner Library, Illinois College, Aug., 1930, p. 199 
Baker Memorial Library, Dartmouth, April, 1929, 
p. 537 
Florida State College Library, June, 1926, p. 387 
University of Alabama Library, June, 1926, p. 104 
University of British Columbia, June, 1926, p. 365 
University of Wyoming Library, June, 1926, p. 391 
See also Reference Number, December, 1927, for plates 
of 28 libraries 


ARTICLES APPEARING IN PERIODICALS 

Causes for Obsolescence in Library Buildings, J. 
Cunningham, Libraries, Nov., 1931, p. 396 

Library Furniture and Equipment, R. C. Erskine, 
Library Journal, March, 1932, p. 222 

Toronto Method of Book Storage, G. H. Locke, 
Library Journal, June 15, 1931, p. 554 

Chairs for Library Use, Library Journal, March, 
1931, p. 207 

Delivery Desks, W. Webb, Library Journal, March 
1, p. 199 

Symposium on Library Equipment, T. W. Koch, 
Library Bulletin, Jan—Mar., 1932 
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PEEP A.~RURHR NIN G*’ 


Century 2-speed, 3-phase Motors —Operating 
Stoker with Temperature and Time Control 





At 





10 Horse Power Century 3- 
Phase Squirrel Cage Motor 


For 
Building 
Operations —CONTINUITY of SERVICE 


Where dependability and continuity of service are essential to the satisfactory 
operation of Stokers, Oil Burners, Pumps, Compressors and similar types of 
Building Equipment, Century Three Phase Motors ‘“‘Keep a-Running’’—even 
when connected to machines steadily subjected to shocks, jars, chain and 
gear drives and other severe operating stresses . . . Their rigidity is due to 
the liberal use of metal properly placed and armatures that are commercially 
indestructible... Air spaces of substantial area to permit free circulation and 
the thorough treatment of the 
| windings with insulating varnish 
add to their service value in dusty 
or damp atmospheric surroundings 
... Built in standard horse power 


ratings from 1/4 to 250. M OTO R S 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY, 1806 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
$ 40 U. S. and Canadian Stock Points and More Than 75 Outside Thereof 








SINGLE PHASE, THREE PHASE AND DIRECT CURRENT MOTORS * MOTOR 
h : GENERATOR SETS » ROTARY CONVERTERS * FANS AND VENTILATORS 


sC4°1 


FOR MORE THAN 28 YEARS AT ST. LOUIS 
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NOTICES AND EVENTS 


(Continued from adv. page 30) 


ALLIED ARTS COURSE AT COLUMBIA 


NEW course called ‘*The Crafts, The Machine, 

and Architectural Design’’ is to be offered 
this year in the summer session of the School of 
Architecture of Columbia University. The course 
will be conducted by Harrison Gill, the well known 
metal craftsman and designer. Other courses will be 
offered by Leopold Arnaud, Prof. L. C. Dillenback, 
Russell M. Krob, Prof. H. V. Walsh, Prof. G. M. 
Allen, and Prof. Cecil C. Briggs. The session runs 
from July 5 to August 12. 


A. S. H. V. E. SOMMER MEETING 


HE summer session of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers will be held 
at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, from June 27 to 
29. Further information may be obtained from the 
society headquarters at 51 Madison Ave., New 


York. 


N. Y. U. SUMMER SESSION 
HE summer session of the New York Univer- 
sity Department of Architecture will begin 
June 13 and end July 27. Interviews will be held and 
registrations made at the office of the school, 250 
East 43rd Street, New York, from June 6 to 10. 


N. Y. U. GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP 


HE College of Fine Arts, New York University, 

announces a competition for the selection of a 
student to pursue graduate work leading to a degree 
of Master of Architecture during the academic year 
1932-33. The scholarship will have an income equal 
to the tuition fee for the year. Applications must be 
filed before June 17. Further information may be 
obtained from Dean E. R. Bossange at the school 
office, 250 East 43rd Street, New York. 


ART AND INDUSTRY EXHIBITION 


HE National Alliance of Art and Industry will 

hold its first national exhibition of three-dimen- 
sional objects from June 20 to October 1 in the Art 
Center, 65 East 56th Street, New York. It is ex- 
pected that the exhibition “will present a complete 
and comprehensive view of the accomplishments 
of contemporary American designers for the ma- 
chine.”’ Included in the exhibited objects will be 
household utensils and equipment of all kinds and 
objects of general commercial usage, of which 
architectural material will be a part. Applications 
for exhibits should be addressed to Alon Bement, 
Director, at the Art Center. 
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LE BRUN TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP 


ILLIAM H. SCHEICK, instructor in the 

School of Architecture, University of Illinois, 
has been awarded the $1,400 Le Brun Travelling 
Scholarship. First honorable mention was awarded 
to Maxfield E. Gluckman of the Division of Archi- 
tecture, State Office Building, Albany, N. Y., and 
the second and third honorable mentions were 
awarded to Rowland Ulmer, student at Princeton 
School of Architecture, and Harry Widman of Los 
Angeles, respectively. The program called for the 
design of a concert hall. Members of the jury were 
Chester H. Aldrich, chairman, Richard H. Dana, 
Eric Gugler, and Oliver Reagan. 


RUSSIAN ARCHITECTURAL TOUR 


[ R.C. ARONOVICI, town planner, and Isadore 

Rosenfield, architect, will lead a limited group 
of architects and students to Russia this summer. 
The fields of inquiry, in addition to the general 
information to be acquired, will be town planning, 
housing, hospitals, schools and other community 
buildings. The time of sailing will be either the end 
of June or the middle of August. Those interested 
may communicate with Mr. Rosenfield at 56 W. 
45th St., New York. 


JOHN H. ELY 
1851-1932 


OHN H. ELY, senior member of the firm of 
John H. and Wilson C. Ely, which designed 
many important buildings in Northern New Jersey, 
died April 21. Mr. Ely, who began practice in 
Newark in 1885, was active until about ten years 
ago. Among the buildings designed by his firm are 
those of the New Jersey Historical Association, the 
National Newark and Essex Banking Company, 
and the insurance buildings for the Mutual Benefit 
Life, American Insurance, and the Firemen’s In- 
surance Companies. One of the most recent build- 
ings completed by the firm is the East Orange Civic 
Center. Mr. Ely was born in New Hope, Pennsyl- 
vania. His son, Wilson C. Ely, will continue the 
practice of the office. 
ARTHUR F. COTTRELL 
1879-1932 
RTHUR F. COTTRELL, architect for many 
of the important buildings along the New 
Jersey coast, died in Asbury Park, N. J., April 21. 
The North End Hotel, the Natatorium, and other 
public buildings in Asbury Park were designed by 
Mr. Cottrell. 
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RISE! 


ae of lofty height and advanced design make 
more and more strenuous demands on materials 
and mechanical equipment. In the wondrous build- 
ings of the future, whatever their dimensions and 
whatever forms they may take, still greater 
requirements are certain to develop. 


Throughout its history, the improvement 
of NATIONAL Pipe has kept pace with every 
requirement of architecture and industry. 
The NATIONAL policy admits of no con- 
tentment with past success at any time. Ie 
can be satisfied only with what is constantly 
improved. As new conceptions and new 
undertakings in the building field or else- 
where create new standards, NATIONAL will 
“National Pipe in 'B | be ready to meet and match them with 
Large Buildings’ al suitable products. To specify NATIONAL 
—an 88-page book ee. bi Pipe will always be prudent, economical, 
containing data is modern, in years to come as in the past, for 
and illustrations of q no effort and no resource will be spared 
interest to Archi- that may be needful, to deserve and to 
tects, will be sent | : hold its place as— 


upon your request. America’s Standard Wrought Pipe 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


: ' 
Subsidiary of United (U States Steel Corporation 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


' 


NATIONAL PIPE 
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REVIEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


No. 60] 
SPENCER HEATER COMPANY, Williamsport, Pa. 

“Stop Shoveling Ashes.” 

A small folder containing facts for the consumer as well as 
the architect has been issued by the Spencer Heater Company 
on the new rotary ash receiver. By this device ashes are 
raked from the pit through a hole in the ash pit floor into one 
of the cans located on a revolving steel rack in a dustproof 
steel drum. As one ash can fills up, a crank is turned and an 
empty one revolves into place. There are two types of rotary 
ash receivers, one holding six ordinary ash cans, and the 
other holding eight. The complete installation costs approxi- 
mately $85 


No. 602 
STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. CO., 

Rochester, N. Y. “Telektor, Installation and Maintenance 

Data.” 

In an intelligently prepared loose-leaf book, the Stromberg 
Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company has assembled 
all the necessary information for installing and maintaining 
its Telektor systems, which are used for sound reproduction 
in all types of buildings. The company has recently perfected 
a system inexpensive enough to be installed in residences 
costing as little as $20,000. Heretofore, the cost had been so 
great as to permit installations only in $100,000 homes and 
public buildings of various types. 

Suggested installations, not only for radio and electric 
phonograph, but for television, talking pictures, talking 
books, and short wave radio, include the location of receivers 
in cabinets, in ventilated steel lockers concealed in closets, 
cupboards, attic, garage, or basement, or built flush into 
walls or ceilings concealed behind decorative grilles. The 
latter method of installation is the one with which architects 
will be chiefly concerned. 

The data in the loose-leaf book include chapters on how to 
install and operate motor units, Telektor boxes, and wiring 
systems. There is also information on reproducer equipment, 
matching transformers, and wiring equipment. 


No. 603 
KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. “Kohler Boilers and Radiators.” 


Ratings and specifications for all types of Kohler boilers 
and radiators are given in this new catalogue. There are three 
different series of boilers, each adaptable to specific classes of 
buildings. Advantages to which the booklet calls attention 
are the ample fire box, no uncleanable pockets in the flues, 
no sharp turns in the smokehood, thorough insulation with 
rock wool, and the large base door. In a new series, known as 
the F26, the boilers are divided into three groups: utility 
boilers for all fuels, boilers for automatic firing (coal stokers, 
conversion gas burners and oil burners), and smokeless boilers 
for bituminous coal. 

The information supplied with each type of boiler is com- 
pacted into table form, with complete performance data and 
recommended loads. Small elevations of each type are shown, 
indicating the measurements, equipment and _ section 
assemblage. 

In the section of the booklet devoted to radiators which 
have been re-designed several different sizes and types of 
tubular radiators are shown, accompanied by tables of heat- 
ing efficiency. In addition, the pamphlet shows several new 
types of suspended radiators and minimum size bathroom 
radiators. 


No. 604 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio. 
*Truscon Ferroclad Structural Panels.” 


Truscon’s new Ferroclad panels, as described in this 
unusually interesting booklet, are rigid structural panels, 
shop-fabricated by cementing under pressure a metal facing 
to one or both sides of a core material. The type of metal fac- 
ing and the type of core vary with the specific requirements 
of use. The steel facings generally used are hot-annealed, cold- 
rolled, zinc-coated and stainless steel. Others which may be 
used are aluminum, monel metal, copper and similar non- 
ferrous sheets. Fibrous semi-rigid insulation; rigid pressed- 
wood board, plywood, and heat-resisting air-cell boards are 
the core materials usually specified. 

The maximum overall dimensions of the panels are 4 ft. in 
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width by 12 ft. in length. Thickness varies from % in. to 3 in. 
The type of adhesive used also varies with the panel so that 
“a permanent bond between facings and core is assured, 
even under the most adverse conditions.”’ 

The pages in the pamphlet which follow the general dis- 
cussion of the panels are taken up with details of typical uses, 
tables of insulation properties, and other useful data. Two 
full pages are devoted to 25 different details of standard 
connections. Advocated uses, for each of which there is a page 
of details, are for radiator enclosures, spandrels, ceilings, 
ducts and pilasters, steel doors, dryers, garages, residences, 
temporary buildings, heating units, containers, and industrial 
buildings. 


No. 605 
STEDMAN RUBBER FLOORING CO., South Braintree, 

Mass. “Stedman Reinforced Rubber Flooring,” Catalogue 

No. 12. 

In this new catalogue are illustrated sixteen representative 
installations of Stedman reinforced rubber flooring, a chart 
of standard floor designs, 28 different tile types in color, and 
32 color patterns in miniature. The catalogue is an honest 
pictorial treatment of the types of flooring available from 
the company. In addition, there is a brief discussion of the 
uses and advantages of the material, including suggestions 
for installation. 


No. 606 
L. J. MUELLER FURNACE CO., Milwaukee, Wis. “The 


Climator Air Conditioning System For Homes.” 
3 ; 


Combining a Mueller furnace, Sturtevant fan, General 
Electric motor, and Allis Chalmers Texrope drive, with an 
air washer and filter, the Mueller Furnace Company has 
developed an air-conditioning unit that is adaptable to resi- 
dence use. In this pamphlet the operation of the unit is 
described in detail, the performance of the various elements 
is discussed, and the necessary information on sizes, ratings, 
and capacities is given. 

Particular attention is called to the fan used, which is “the 
same type as that used in larger sizes for induced draft work 
in power plants,’’ and in which “pulsations, air noises, 
whistles, the drum of eddy currents are eliminated by the 
streamline construction.”’ For its cooling qualities in summer, 
the unit depends upon circulating the cool air of the cellar, 
washing and filtering it, and then distributing it with suf- 
ficient motion throughout the house to provide greater 
comfort. 


No. 607 
BOILER ENGINEERING CO., Newark, N. J. “The Beco- 

Turner Baffle Wall.” 

In a new six-page folder, the Boiler Engineering Company, 
builders of baffle walls with expansion joints, points out the 
advantages of its method of construction as opposed to other 
methods of baffle wall construction. In pictures and drawings, 
the weak points and good points of typical installations are 
shown. A set of operating charts is reproduced which shows 
a drop of more than 100° F. in flue gas temperature after 
installation of one of the company’s systems. It is claimed 
that a saving of at least 3 per cent of the fuel cost is the 
invariable result. 


Leonard Willeke has removed his office to 16934 Village 
Lane, Grosse Point Village, Michigan. 


The office of Gaston Gagnier, architect, has been removed 
from 214 Cote St. Antoine Road, Westmount, to Room 107, 
308 St. Catherine Street, East, Montreal. 


Charles T. Aubin, formerly associated with Atlee B. & 
Robert M. Ayres, San Antonio, Texas, has opened his own 
office in the same city, the mailing address being P. O. Box 
1005. 


Arthur D. Pickett, formerly architect for the Associated 
Tile Manufacturers, is now associated with the Sparta 
Ceramic Company as architect and art director. The new 
address is 110 E. 42nd Street, New York City. 
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| Public buildings are only 


as new as their plumbing 


i public judges its office buildings, hotels 
and apartment houses — not by their actual age, but 
by the condition of their appointments. Of these the 
plumbing fixtures in the toilet rooms or baths are one of the 
easiest means of identification. If such plumbing shows 
signs of wear, is streaked or uninviting, that building loses 
caste—its tenants begin to look around for newer quarters. 


If you are a building owner or an investor in public build- 
ing property, you will find it pays to insiall Te-pe-co All- 
Clay Plumbing fixtures. Te-pe-co Plumbing is most sani- 
tary, beautiful and enduring. Made entirely of clay, baked 
to the highest point of surface resistance so that after years 
of service you will find these fixtures looking as though 
they had just been installed. They add to the first class 
commercial life of any building, and are installed for that 
reason in many of our country’s most notable buildings. 


Our Guarantee 


Te-pe-co literature mailed upon request 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
TRENTON, N. J., U.S.A. 


National Showrooms Branch Offices 
New York City—101 Park Ave. 
Entrance on 41st St. 





Wemake but one grade of ware 
— the best that can be produc- 
ed — and sell it at reasonable 


prices. We sell no seconds or 












culls. Our wear is guaranteed 
to be equal in quality and dur- Boston and Chicago 
ability to any sanitary ware 


Philadel a—Arcl s’ B Export Office: 
made in the world. The Te-pe- = " elphia rehitects’ Bldg. L 


7th and Sansom Sts. 115 Broad St.. New York City 


TEPE CO 


All. Clay Plumbing Fixtures 


co trade mark is found on all 
goods manufactured by us and 
is your guarantee that you have 
received that for which you 


have paid. 
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REVIEWS OF MANUFACTURERS’ 


No. 608 
VOIGT COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. “Lighting Fixtures 

Voigt. 

Attractive in appearance, and containing many splendid 
designs, this new catalogue of lighting fixtures issued by 
Voigt should be added to the office data file. There are more 
than two hundred sketches of standard chandeliers, wall 
brackets, and other fixtures, besides designs for drinking 
fountains, illuminated signs, etc. Several pages are devoted 
to suggestions for different types of built-in lighting equip- 
ment. A pricelist accompanies the catalogue. 

One particularly helpful enclosure with the catalogue is a 
request blank to be used by architects doing theater work. 
A check list of fixtures required, a typical section and three 
typical plans are included to facilitate the problem of figuring 
foot-candle requirements, and the securing of estimates 
before blueprints are available. 


No. 609 
KELSO SALES CO., INC., Houston, Texas. “Kelso Valve 

Bow Is.” 

Several advantages are frankly claimed for this new type 
valve bowl in a pamphlet recently issued by the Kelso Sales 
Company. The self-ventilating feature, accomplished by a 
strong down draft, is one of the elements which make it 
distinctive. Other reported qualities which recommend 
consideration are that it is floodless, quiet in operation, and 
clean. In the Kelso bowls the disposal operation and the 
cleaning action are distinct. The company makes bowls only, 
but will supply auxiliary equipment as well. 


No. 610 
STEEL “Facts 
About 
Weld 


Ohio. 
Know 
Electric 


AND TUBES, INC., Cleveland, 
Every Architect and Engineer Should 
Electrical Conduit,” and “Steeltubes 
Tubes of Enduro.” 


In the first of these two folders issued by Steel and Tubes, 
Inc., a division of the Republic Steel Corporation, it is 
pointed out that Steeltubes are threadless and light in 
weight, and therefore, easy to handle. This type of conduit is 
made in 7 sizes, from %¢ in. to 2 in., each having the same 
space for wires as the old-style conduit of corresponding size. 
Resistance to mechanical shock and resistance to corrosion 
are additional advantages of this type of conduit. The pam- 
phlet points out further, that greater ductility of the metal 
and the thinness of the walls combine to make them easy te 
bend. 

The second folder deals with the general uses of Enduro 
Steeltubes, which are made of the stainless steel known as 
Enduro KA-2. This electrically welded tubing is available in 
diameters from %¢ in. to 3 in., in 22 B.W. to 13 B.W. con- 
sistent with diameter. Because of its resistance to the cor- 
rosive action of most acids, moisture, and atmospheric and 
industrial gases, it is recommended for industrial service. It 
is also used extensively for high heat service. With the grow- 
ing interest in tubular forms for decoration the company 
suggests it also as a decorative medium. 
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REQUEST FOR DATA 
To obtain any of the publications reviewed on these 
pages, indicate the number or title and send coupon to THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ForuM, 220 East 42nd St., New York. 


NAME 


STREET ADDRESS 


CITY AND STATE 
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No. 611 

BURT AIR FILTER CORP., Akron, Ohio. “Burt Poly- 
stage Air Filter.” “Burt Fiber Air Filter,” “Burt Air 
Filter,” “Dry Automatic Air Filtration.” 


The four different types of air filters described in these four 
folders are designed to cover a wide range of needs. The poly- 
stage filter is of the automatic type, constructed to give six 
stages of air filtration through a media of viscous coated 
screens which remove the dirt from the air and precipitate it 
in a tank of Ozonol at the base of the filter. The only atten- 
tion necessary is an occasional cleaning of the filter cup into 
which the dirt is discharged after it has been automatically 
separated from the Ozonol. 

In the dry automatic fiber type the filter media consists of 
an endless chain of interlocking pads which are made of 
wire-woven jute fiber and cheese cloth. It is automatically 
cleaned by rotating filter pads over a series of vacuum noz- 
zles which withdraw the dirt and other particles embedded in 
the filter media during the air cleaning operation. 

The Burt fiber air filter employs the same filter media as 
used in the dry automatic type. The units, 20 x 20 in., can be 
assembled to form any size or pattern. The pads are inserted 
on a hinged perforated cover so that they may be removed 
and cleaned manually. The catalogue on the Burt air filter is 
concerned with a metallic unit type, which uses Ozonol as its 
adhesive agent. Cleaning of the air is accomplished by im- 
pingement of dust on the viscous coated surfaces of a series 
of screens having graduated openings. The information on all 
types of filters is clearly presented and is worthy of study by 
offices, and sufficiently worth while to be filed for reference. 


No. 612 
TROY ENGINE & MACHINE CO., Troy, Pa. “How 6 


Representative Concerns Cut Power Costs.” 


The reports of six performance surveys for various types of 
Troy-Engberg steam engines and generating sets are given 
in this pamphlet, and the results stated show savings of from 
29.4 per cent to 229.4 per cent on investments. The six sur- 
veys cover the following types of installations: draft fan and 
underfeed stoker drive, direct current power and light genera- 
tion, chain grate stoker drive, compressor drive, ventilating 
fan drive, alternating current light and power generation. 


No. 613 er. 
UNITED PLYWOOD SALES CORP., New Albany, Ind. 


“Plywood Flooring.” 
* 


Strip, parquet and plank floors, made from white oak, red 
oak, rock maple and other hardwoods form the subject mat- 
ter of this new six-page pamphlet. It is delivered either in 
finished or unfinished form, the finishing consisting of a 
four-coat face finish (stain, filler, lacquer-varnish and wax), 
and an aluminum back coat. 

Suggested parquetry designs, including four types of panels, 
two types of bordered parquet, a parquet frame, and a par- 
quet frame and field, are shown in line drawings. Instructions 
for ordering, a schedule of grades, diagrams of standard 
construction, general laying instructions, and specifications 
are given. The pamphlet also points out seventeen ad- 
vantages of the prefinished flooring, not the least important 
of which are the reduction in installation time and the 
standardized finish. 


No. 614 
B. MIFFLIN HOOD CO., Daisy, Tenn. “Floor and Wall 

Tile.” 

This is one of the series of booklets on tile work issued by 
the Hood company under the general title of ‘‘ The Picture 
Book of Tile Work.”’ Floor and wall tile are discussed in this 
one. Reproduction in color of various patterns is one of the 
chief elements of interest, and the photographs of installa- 
tions are sufficiently wide in range to indicate possible uses. 

The text concerns itself with brief statements on color, 
form, body, texture, stock, and cost. Besides a page of tile 
diagrams, showing the standard sizes and shapes, there is 
another full page of standard special shapes that are carried 
in stock. Particular attention is called to a new unit, the 
Hood perfected quarries, which permits a fine string line 
joint. 
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HANLEY FACE 
BRICK 


Haney Face Brick were selected for 
Rockefeller Center because of their 
golden grey color that blends al- 
most perfectly with the variegated 
limestone exterior surfaces. Thus the 
decorative possibilities of the stone 
are used to the best advantage at 


the minimum of cost. 


HANLEY COMPANY, INC. 


e BOSTON, MASS. e BRADFORD, PA. e 565 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. e 
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This Georgia Marble building preserves for 
the ages the Henry Clay Folger 
collection of Shakespeareana 


UST as a modern white gold jewel box may contain rare 
jewels and stones of earlier times, so this modern marble 
temple will house the priceless Folger collection in a quaint 


Elizabethan interior. 


From the stand point of design, materials used, and mission, 
this is the most important building of the year. The centre 
portion of the building contains the library rooms and exhibition 
gallery; the near bay contains the reception room, offices, and 
private study rooms. ‘The entire interior of the other bay is a 
complete “Shakespearean Theatre” where plays will be presented 


as they were originally in Shakespeare’s time. 


It was not by mere chance that Georgia Marble was chosen 
for the exterior of the Folger Library. Georgia Marble was 
chosen because it measures up to the high standards set by those 
responsible for the choice of a material that will protect, for 


generations, the priceless treasures housed within. 


THE 


ARCHITECTURAL 


Left. Tue Fotcer SHAKESPEARE 
Lisrary, Capitol Hill, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Paul P. Cret, Architect; 
Alexander B. Trowbridge, Con- 
sulting Architect; John Gregory, 


Sculptor; James Baird Co., Bldrs. 


Below. Tasieau From Macsetu. 
This is one of nine bas-reliefs, 
located under the nine windows 
in the principal facade. Five of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies and four 
cf his comedies are to be depicted. 
Two bas-reliefs are now finished; 
the carving on the others is in 


progress. 


THE 
GEORGIA MARBLE 
COMPANY 
Tate, Georgia 
New York . . 1328 Broadway 
ATLanta . 814 Bona Allen Bldg. 
648 Builders’ Bldg. 
. 1200 Keith Bldg. 


CuIcaGco 
CLEVELAND 


DALLAS . . 622 Construction 


Industries Bldg. 


GEORGIA 
VOW. O: 8s 
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TILE SLABS 







Union Inland Terminal No. 1, New York City. 


epee, 





O. H. Ammann, Chief Engineer, The Port of New York Authority. 
Abbott, Merkt & Co., Engineer Architects. Aymor Embury II, Consulting Architect. 
Turner Construction Co., General Contractors. New York Roofing Co., Roofing Contractors. 


UNION INLAND TERMINAL NO. 1, under construction by The Port of New York Authority, occupies an entire 
y block in Manhattan. .. . It will be used by the railroads serving New York City as a common center for de- 





liveries and receipt of LCL freight, and for industrial, commercial, manufacturing and office purposes. ... The 
roof and setbacks of this fifteen-story steel and concrete structure—approximately 200' x 800'—will require 
over 300,000 Ludowici Tile Slabs. ... Dense and proof against weather, acids and wear—and reasonably priced 








—these slabs are unsurpassed for floors and drives where appropriate, as well as for flat roofs of fire-proof 






structures. ... Made to rigid specifications—in various sizes, colors, and shapes, with fittings to match—they 
are comparable in quality with Ludowici roofing tile, chimney pots, and other Ludowici products. ... Our 
catalogue is filed in Sweet's, pages A781 to A806, and we shall be glad to furnish samples and other infor- 
mation. . .. Ludowici-Celadon Co., 104 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 


cago « New York: 565 Fifth Avenue - Washington: 738-15th Street, N. W. L U D O W I i I 
a ee ae eee TILE Eee 
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Adaptability... PLUS | 


USE DUTCH BOY 

FOR ANY SURFACE 

--- ANY FINISH 
--- ANY TINT... 


and get 
a quality paint job! 
























Flat Finish... 


@ Here’s camera evidence that Dutch Boy 
White-Lead makes paint for every type of 
surface...every kind of finish. Dutch Boy 
can be used for both exterior and interior 
painting ... for wood, plaster, masonry, 
wall board or metal. It provides flat and 
eggshell finishes ...undercoatings for 
enamel...mottled, blended and textured 
effects...and any one of a thousand tints. 
And, what’s more, Dutch Boy gives dura- 
ble paint jobs—interior finishes that stand 


Asove— Dutch Boy W hite-Lead was used 

to obtain beautiful decorative effects in 

six colors in the lobby of the West Hotel, 
Sioux City, lowa, 


Lert—In this stately office, City National 
Bank Building, Omaha, Dutch Boy was 
used to produce a beautiful plastic wall 
finish in brown texture, glazed in soft 
up under repeated washing —exterior fin- green and golden tan. 


ishes that stand up against the weather. * 

Betow — Hartman Building, Columbus, 
Ohio,where all outside trimand the cornice 
were painted with Dutch Boy W hite-Lead. 





we 
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Mural 





Lerr—“The Corn Room” of 
the West Hotel, Sioux City, 
lowa, showing mural type 
of decoration produced with 
Dutch Boy White-Lead and 
Flatting Oil. 
















Dutch Boy mixed with the 
proper coloring material will 
give you just the tints you 
want to use. 








NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak Street, Buffalo; 900 West 18th 
Street, Chicago; 659 Freeman Avenue, Cincinnati; 820 West Supe- 
rior Avenue, Cleveland; 722 Chestnut Street, St. Louis; 2240 
24th Street, San Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany 
Street, Boston; National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh ; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Bidg., Philadelphia. 





The well-known brand of Carter 
W hite-Lead is also made by National 
Lead Company.In purchasing either 
Carter or Dutch Boy White-Lead, 
the buyer is assured of obtaining 
white-lead of the highest quality. 
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Ulhdew operation 


OTHING vexes a tenant more than 

a window that refuses to raise or 
lower freely. He should be able to con- 
trol ventilation at will... without tug- 
ging and straining. 

Dependable sash chain is an impor- 
tantitem of equipment. American Sash 
Chain is giving satisfactory service in 
thousands of large buildings—it is trou- 
ble-proof. It bears the approval of the 
Investigating Committee of Architects 
and Engineers. The American Society 
for Testing Materials fully recognizes 
the superiority of copper-bearing steel, 
used exclusively in the manufacture of 
American Sash Chain. 

... These are reasons why it is safe to 
specify American Sash Chain. Full par- 
ticulars as to material, finish, sizes, 
ete., are available in handy booklet 


Equipped throughout with form. In case you are not familiar with 


American Sash Chain, write us. Address: 
AMERICAN SASH CHAIN 
savas 53 an me AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Ince. 


as, eee a! BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
CHRYSLER BUILDING 
New York City 
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Hit 


District Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


William Van Alen, Architect 


Fred T. Ley & Co., Builders V 
3554 Campbell Metal Windows 
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HIGGINS’ 


“We find that the blossom of enthusiasm 
doesn't in the least signify the fruits of accom- 
plishment. But we battle until the pencil has 
yielded fair promise and the pen is literally 
itching to paddle in the murky depth of the 
Higgins’ bottle.’ 
from ‘An Architect's Notes on Pen Drawing”’ by 
Sidney Castle, in a recent issue of Pencil Points. 


Only pen-and-ink can properly produce the 
many exquisite designs and intricate 
details which play such important 
roles in architectural draughting. 
Surety of line, accurate interpretation 

of tone values are definitely 
assured all users of Higgins’ 
Waterproof Black Drawing 
Ink — for over half a cen- 
tury the standard of uni- 
formity and quality. 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., 


Inc. 


271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Parliament Buildings, Ottawa 
by Herbert S. Kates, repro 
duced by his permission from 
**Techniques.”’ 


Waterproof Black 
Drawing Ink 


> 





THE Most Practical 
FLOOR FOR GYMNASIUMS 


Over 500 school and university gymnasiums have installed 
BLOXONEND FLOORING by the method shown above. 
Laying over floor strips, with no fill between, results in ut- 
most resilience that is desirable in a gym floor. Beauty, long 
life and safety — no splinters or slivers — are added ad- 
vantages. Also widely used in school shops and factories. 


Write for Booklet 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES — KANSAS CITY, MO. 


-END 


Oe Nyda 
Stays Smooth 


Comes in 8 ft. Built-up Lengths SV Small blocks of Yellow Pine dove 
The end grain Up. tailed onto Baseboards. 
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CALKING 


COMPOUND 


ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY, BALTIMORE, MD. - Clyde N. Friz - Nelson Friz, Architects 


“We will use Pecora CALKING 
COMPOUND in the above 
building where specified”’ 


S ADVISED by the Architects, this splendid new library, 
A now in course of construction, will be sealed with 
Pecora Calking Compound so that the masonry joints 

will be as permanently weather-tight as any other part of the 
structure. ... The Rodin Museum, Philadelphia, and the 
Folger Library, Washington, Paul Philippe Cret, Architect; 
the Baltimore Museum of Fine Arts, John Russell Pope, 
Architect; and the Mystic Art Gallery, Mystic, Conn., Jackson, 
Robertson & Jackson, Architects, are a few of the more recent 


libraries and museums in which Pecora Calking Compound 
was used. . . . Pecora Calking Compound isa flexible, perma- 
nent, plastic substance. It will not dry out, crack or chip. Its 
use is indicated wherever moisture-proof and  dust-proof 
joints are required. 


For further details see Sweet’s Catalogue or write direct to us. 


Pecora Paint Company 


Sedgley Avenue and Venango Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Established 1862 by Smith Bowen 


ALSO MAKERS OF PECORA MORTAR STAINS 
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We Know a better way! 


“‘When you want a good floor, get a good 
man to lay it!” But how to find that man? 





One bidder points to his low price — another 
to his high recommendations. A third offers 
favorable terms for payment. A fourth 
“looks” dependable. How are you going to 
decide? Trust to a hunch... or toss a coin? 

Why not rule out chance entirely? Write 
us for the name or names of the most expert 
floor contractors in your city or state. As the 
world’s largest manufacturer of smooth- 
surface floorings, we make it our business to 
know the accomplishments and capability 
of leading floor contractors in all sections of 
the country. 


The firms we recommend to you will be 


thoroughly versed in modern methods of 


resilient floor installation. They will lay for 
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you at reasonable cost heavy-duty floors 
of Sealex Battleship Linoleum and Sealex 
Jaspé Linoleum which stand severe traffic for 
years. They are also skilled in the installation 
of special designed-to-order floors, utilizing 
such beautiful materials as Sealex Veltone 
and Sealex Treadlite Tile. 

Write us for the names of these firms 
and for full information on our Bonded 
Floors installation service, in which Sealex 
materials are backed by a Guaranty Bond, 


issued by the U.S. Fidelity and Guaranty Co. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INc., Kearny, N. J. 


SEALEA 
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Terrazzo floor in the 
Chatfield Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago. Meyer & 
Cook, architects; John Car- 
ett. & Company, terrazzo 
contractor, all of Chicago. 
Atlas White portland 
cement used, 


NZ 


"TERRAZZO floors are most 
beautiful when each color rings true, 
when every gradation of color—no 
matter how delicate—is clear and 
clean cut. Such purity of tint and 
tone can be secured only with a pure 
white portland cement. 

Atlas White portland cement is a 
perfect base for fine terrazzo. Used 
alone, it furnishes a neutral back- 
ground which sets off to advantage 


marble chips of any color. Blended 
with pigment, Atlas White yields 
pure and distinctive tints. 

Further information on terrazzo 
made with Atlas White portland 
cement will be furnished by terrazzo 
contractors or by 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT CO. 
208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 
Subsidiary of United is States Steel Corporation 


ATLAS WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT 


PLAIN AND WATERPROOFED 


OTHER PRODUCTS + UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT + ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT 
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IN THE MODERN SCHOOL BUILDING 





Kennett Square Consolidated School, Kennett Square, Pa. 


THE present-day demand is for 
school buildings that are at once 
practical and attractive. The Kennett 
Square Consolidated School is an ex- 
cellent example of this trend. Each 
room is light, airy, and pleasing in ap- 
pearance. At the same time, those de- 
tails that contribute to improved hy- 
giene and the ability to meet the de- 
mands of long, hard service have been 
given full consideration. 


Kalman Steel Door Frames, Borrowed 
Lights, and Metal Blackboard Frames 
all help in securing these results. The 
increased wall space obtained adds 
to the roomy, airy appearance of the 
interiors. The elimination of dust- 
catching projections simplifies the task 
of keeping hallways and classrooms 
scrupulously clean. The refreshingly 
simple lines, free of trim and extrane- 
ous ornament, harmonize with modern 
architectural requirements. 


Kalman-built doorways and other 
accessories offer architects many pos- 
sibilities and new flexibility in interior 
atment. Their use is not confined to 
public buildings and institutions. There 
is a distinct field for them in apartment 
houses and dwellings. Information will 

idly be furnished on request to any 

the district offices listed at the right. 
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KALMAN STEEL DOOR FRAMES 


E. William Martin, Architect; William M. Francis Co., Contractors 





Interior of typical classroom, showing use of Kal- 
man Steel Door Frames, Borrowed Lights, and 
Metal Blackboard Frames. Note the neat, at- 
tractive appearance. 


Close-up, showing typical installation of Kalman 
Steel Door Frame. With their simple lines and 
freedom from standing trim, Kalman-built door- 
ways are ideally adapted to modern archi- 
tectural treatments. 





aaa KALMAN STEEL CORPORATION 


ht oe Subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 


District Offices: Albany, Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buf- 
falo, Chicago, Columbus, Detroit, Houston, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St 


Louis, St. Paul, Syracuse, Washington. Export Distribu 
tor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, New York 
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STERLING MEMORIAL LIBRARY, 
James Gamble Rogers, Architect 


The tower contains the bookstack which braces the surrounding 
i 


walls at d Carries the r of, 


A “WHO’S WHO” of 


LIBRARIES 


Libraries equipped by 
SNEAD & COMPANY 
© 


Columbia University Library, Harkness Gift 
University of Texas Library, Austin 
California State Library, Sacramento 
Doheny Memorial Library, U. of So. California 
Los Angeles Public Library 

San Francisco Public Library 

Sterling Memorial Library, Yale University 
Sterling Law Library, Yale University 
Library of Congress, Washington 

University of Chicago Library 

Deering Mem. Library, Northwestern Univ. 
3ureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 
University of Illinois Library, Urbana, III. 
Johns Hopkins University Library 

Widener Memorial Library, Harvard University 
University of Michigan Library 

St. Paul (Minnesota) Public Library 
Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, N. H. 
Engineering Societies Library, New York 
Myron Taylor Hall, Cornell University 
University of Rochester Library 

New York Public Library 

University of North Carolina Library 
Richmond (Virginia) Public Library 
University of the Philippines Library, Manila 
Univ. of British Columbia Library, Vancouver 
Toronto Public Reference Library 

Ontario Legislative Library, Toronto 
Bibliotheque St. Sulpice, Montreal, Que. 
Vatican Library, Vatican City 

International Institute of Private Law, Rome 
University of Lyons Library, France 

Central Library, Baroda, India 

Library of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 

Imperial University, Tokio, Japan 

Tsing Hua College Library, Pekin, China 
Manchester (England) Public Library 


YALE UNIVERSITY 









SNEAD NEWSPAPER 
STACKS 
Sterling Memorial 
Library 
Yale University 
Picture taken by light 


from Snead stack aisle 
rs. 


light reflecto 












SNEAD BOOK SNEAD STACK AISLE 
DISTRIBUTOR LIGHT REFLECTOR 
Conveys books from stack to reading room, Scientifically distributes light 
and unloads automatically without glare 


HE list of libraries equipped with Snead 
bookstacks and stack room equipment reads 
like a “‘Who’s Who” of the world’s finest libra- 


ries, designed by the foremost architects. 


Our engineers have pioneered in the development 
of such advanced ideas as the Snead Continuous 
Deck Floor Construction, Snead Zig Zag Ventila- 
tion, Snead Book Conveyor and the Snead Stack 
Aisle Light Reflector, which have set new 


standards of library efficiency and economy. 


Whether your library job is small or large, we 
should be glad to share our fifty years’ specialized 
experience with you, without the slightest obli- 


gation. Write. 


SNEAD & Company 


Founded 1849 
92 Pine Street Jersey City, N. J. 
CANADIAN BRANCH:—58 Wellington St. East, TORONTO 
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Federal Reserve Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. Architects— Walker & Weeks. Cleveland, Ohio 
Roofed with Carey Built-U p Specification No. 11-B 


PERMANENT ROOFS 
FOR PERMANENT BUILDINGS 


Carey Built-Up Roofs (Asbestos, Asphalt or Tar) are 
protecting outstanding buildings in every section of the 
country. Because they include all types, Carey Built-Up 
Roof Specifications permit the selection of the specific 
roof for a given structure which will cost least per year of 
service . . . The Carey Specification Book, suitable for 
architects’ files, will be mailed on request. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY © Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Branches in Principal Cities 


See Carey section in Sweet's 1932 Catalog, Volume A, pages A-677 to A-70I 


HEAT INSULATIONS 
ASBESTOS MATERIALS 


BUILT-UP ROOFS 
ASPHALT PRODUCTS 


CORRUGATED ASBESTOS SIDING 
ASFALISLATE SHINGLES 
ROLL ROOFINGS 


ELASTITE EXPANSION JOINT 
WATERPROOF INGS 
ROOF PAINTS 


PRODUCTS 





649 
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@ Hutchinson Memorial Building, Tulane 

University, New Orleans, La.; Favrot 

and Livaudais, New Orleans, La., archi«- 

tects; Solid Nickel Silver laboratory fixe 

tures mfd. by Royal Brass Mfg. Co., 

Cleveland, O., and Kewaunee Mfg. Co., 
Kewaunee, B is. 


ef 
fer plumbing fixtures that will 


endure laboratory service... specify 


SOLID NICKEL SILVER 


@ Because their serviceability will not can be quickly restored by ordinary 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC.,. 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. ¥.- 


be impaired by the fumes encountered 
in laboratory service, Solid Nickel Silver 
fixtures have been installed in the new 
Hutchinson Memorial Building at Tulane 
University. 

Solid white metal throughout, with no 
coating to wear and chip off, Solid Nickel 
Silver fixtures are easy to clean—easy to 
care for. Their original silver-like lustre 


Ss: O44 .1,0 


Nickel 


STEVER 


cleaning methods. 

The characteristic bronze-like tough- 
ness of Solid Nickel Silver also pro- 
vides long-wearing surfaces for valve 
seats. 

When considering quality fixtures that 
must render unquestioned service for 
generations, you can do no better than 
specify long-wearing Solid Nickel Silver. 





Miners, refiners and rollers of Nickel. Sole producers of Monel Metal. 
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a New Line 


of CORROSION-RESISTANT 
EXHAUST FANS 


at lower prices 









N OW Duriron Engineers, with nearly twenty (5) The stuffing box prevents the escape of fumes 
years of experience back of them in meeting into the motor. 
ry corrosion problems, are introducing a new, mod- (6) The direction of diecharce of fumes may be 
ern, improved line of Corrosion-resistant Exhaust changed by revolving the casing around the 
Fans for removing corrosive fumes, gases and axis of the inlet. 
h mists from laboratories, storage battery rooms, in- >) All ea a i al 
| dustrial plants and wherever noxious vapors are \é on Se a a a oe © 
0 encountered Duriron, the well-known corrosion-resistant 
ww - . . . . > = ats ‘ SO eC } e “nx ; , . vs : : vy 
lhe new line of Exhaust Fans is composed of 5 - tal, —_ so require no coating or paintin 
tT, ° ° P Wr procvection, 
ve different sizes — with these latest features to make ee 
them highly efficient and long-lived in performing (8) The three larger sizes are regularly furnished 
their task: with ball-bearing motors. 
vat |) Housing is of one piece . . . no leaky joints. (9) Capacities range from 50 to 5000 cubic feet per 
™,.: , . ‘ minute. 
for 2) The impellers of all fans are mounted directly tnd the Pri I 
on on the motor shaft and are dynamically RE... UE ETES Gre LOWE. 
balanced. Complete description and capacity tables are given 
er. 3) The motor is mounted on rubber, minimizing in Bulletin 166. Write for it. 
noise and vibration. we ; eeod a v2 
Reege THE DURIRON COMPANY, INC. 
1) The impeller can be withdrawn without dis- i need ' : 
turbing the pipe or duct connections. 146 N. Findlay St. Dayton, Ohio 
{ 
%. 
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SAFETY 


tor Manes trom wotdcur and B-C)-O)-K +S 


Mysterious Disappearance . . 








or the convenience of 
The New Tellers’ Safety our readers, books may 
Locker ae in toller’s be obtained from the Book 
ae, Service of THe ARrRcHITEC- 
TURAL Forum by sending 
the amount of the regular 
list price with the order. 
Information regarding 
prices, authors, and titles 
may be obtained from the 
same department. 









partment of Money Drawer. 





> 


‘Book Service ‘Department 
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220 EAST 42ND STREET 


The New DIEBOLD Tellers’ Safety Locker NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HE TELLERS' SAFETY LOCKER makes possible 

a method of handling money that provides posi- 
tive protection from loss through hold-up and mys- 
terious disappearance. » » It provides tellers 
with proper physical protection for their money dur- 
ing the day. Because the teller alone controls the 
locks of both money drawer and locker, it estab- 
lishes undivided responsibility for the money in his 
care. » » The Diebold Tellers’ Safety Locker, 





The compact unit ready for installation is shown above. 





equipped with either electric supervision or delayed DeWitt DeWitt 

control time-combination-lock supervision, provides Operated Hotels Cnaane Hotels 

hold-up protection. It tends to prevent hold-up at- feature feature 

tack as well as protect surplus funds from the bandits. Unusually Rates Starting 

» » The money drawer has a special compart- Comfortable $ . 
Reems 2.50 Single 


ment from which excess money is automatically and 
secretly deposited in the safety locker whenever the 


drawer is closed. » » Delayed control over the In Cleveland Its The HOLLENDEN 


locking mechanism of both money drawer and locker Se a, SS 
or locker alone places surplus sums, in excess of or- 1050 Rooms, all with Bath and 4-Station Radio Speaker 


dinary requirements, beyond the reach of hold-up 
bandits. » » Ask for descriptive literature and In Columbus wits The NEIL HOUSE 
655 Rooms, all with Bath—‘“Across from the Capitol” 


In Akron Its The MAYFLOWER 
Cc. J. FITZPATRICK, MANAGER 
EF I K B ae L as 450 Rooms, all with Bath and 4-Station Radio Speaker 
SAFE & LOCK CO... Canton, Ohio 


OVER SEVENTY YEARS 
of PROTECTION SERVICE 


specifications for incorporating this unit in fixture 
plans. » » See our catalogue in Sweets. 
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Meet ert oa ae 


There are written and unwritten specifications. 


The ones by which size and shape and breadth 
and depth are regulated are the written specifica- 
tions. The ones upon which prestige ts built are 
the unwritten specifications. Speed, load, car size, 
controls, such terms as these are familar in the written 
specifications for an elevator. Safety, satisfactory 


service, economy of operation, long life, these are asso- 


ciated with the unwritten specifications of an elevator 


manufactured by Otis... . Otis Elevator Company. 
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Tiniesvinen BUILDINGS 


offer the Luxury of 


(ONTROLLED HEAT 


baa Nee a, 


Individual room tem perature control is 
a dominant factor in leading a temper- 


ature-conscious public to new buildings. 


The luxury of constant temperature 
comfort is easily and inexpensively 
achieved with Sylphon Thermostatic 
Radiator Valves. 


Metering the flow of steam to each 
radiator by means of an automatically 
variable orifice, actuated by a sensitive 
integral thermostatic element, Sylphon 
Radiator Valves require no complicated 
piping, wiring or electrical connections, 
may be set for the desired temperature 
and forgotten. Their use often brings 
fuel savings up to 20%. 


Sylphon Automatic Radiator Valves 
for ex posed radiation are small, neat 
in appearance and in keeping with 
tasteful room appointments. Sylphon 
Valves for concealed radiation are of 


an exclusive two bulb construction. 


You should have Bulletin LA-518, de- 
scribing Sylphon Automatic Radiator 


Valves, in your files. Write for it today. 


FULTON SYLPHON (0. 
KNOXVILLE TENN., U.S.A. 

European Representatives, Crosby Valve and Eng. 
Co., Ltd., 41-2 Foley St., London, W. 1, Eng.; 


Canadian Representatives, Darling Bros., Ltd., 
140 Prince St., Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Representatives in All Principal Cities in U.S.A. 


THE « 









rt Easily operated by 
. Applicable to OLD or 
a Quickly installed—no 


8 snow or ice worries. 


e from 8 to 18 in widt 


Architects! Write today for 
complete information on‘ Over- 


the-To 


ovaiialie 
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“Over-the-Top” Door Equip- 
ment offers the most revolution- 
ary improvement in garage door 
Operation since garages came 
into existence. ° 


& Lifts the doors, up out 


Sterling, Ill. 


THE CUILSE 
MAIL CHUTE 


TO INSURE standard, de- 
pendable equipment in- 
stalled promptly at moderate 
cost, the Cutler Mail Chute 
should be specified by name. 
If desired, approximate estr 
mates will be furnished in 
advance. 

If preferred,a stated sum may 
be allowed to cover this item 














Full information, details, specifica- 
tions and estimates on request. 


CUTLER MAILCHUTE CO, 


General Offices and Factory 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 





































of the way. 






women and children. 






new doors. 






costly fitting. 





Never needs adjust- 
ment or servicing. 


Weather - tight — no 









For doors varyin 






and 7’ to 12' in beight. 


Priced within the 
reach of every purse. 









’ Door Equipment now 
in handy form—suita- 
ing. 

NTZ MFG. CO. 
Dept. AF 
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Will the buildings you plan 
pass this test? 


Does this photograph interest you—an architect? It pictures a 
renting agent showing office space to a prospective tenant. But they 
are not looking at floor plans or office layouts. Instead, they are testing 
for the Twilight Zone*—making sure that the offices are adequately 
lighted. 


The agent is telling his prospect—“if you could not read every name, 
address, and number, rapidly, without effort—if you had to squint 
and draw the book closer to your face—we would be in the inefficient 
Twilight Zone, because the telephone book is scientifically designed 
for perfect legibility under proper light. Twilight Zone lighting would 
cut the efficiency of your employees from 10 to 20 per cent.” 

Westinghouse Lighting Specialists will give you expert help in plan- 
ning correct lighting for your buildings—and Westinghouse Sollux 





Westinghouse Sollux Luminaires are Luminaires provide this correct lighting. 
recognized as outstanding developments : 
in commercial lighting. *That deceptive half-light between obvious darkness and adequate illumination. 





We tingh SEND FOR INFORMATION 
C5 ouse Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Compary 
Room 2-N—East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
T 79931 


Please send me more information on Westinghouse 


Quality workmanship guarantees every Westinghouse product} Plaoned Lighting. 


Name 





Company 
Address 
Dt did dhe aedes nine teases en wa AF 6-32 
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an “All-A\merican Laundry 
.». on Harvarp’s Athletic Field! 


ARVARD’S Athletic Department was 

losing time and money—lugging 
sweaters, towels and uniforms clear 
across the campus to be laundered. 
“Too much delay,” the officials com- 
plained, “Sand too many uniforms re- 
quired. Why can’t they be washed and 
dried right where they are used?”’ 


in laundry practise. They called in the 
Specialists of The American Laundry 
Machinery Company. Together, they 
designed an ‘“‘all-American” laundry and 
installed it right on the athletic field. . . 
in Dillon Field House, next to Harvard’s 
stadium! Plenty of hygienically clean 


equipment now for those athletes! 





The architects, experts in their own 


Whatever your laundry-layout prob- 
line, knew the value of calling in experts ; —— ; 


lems may be, you can take a short-cut 
by conferring with the “‘American”’ Spe- 
cialist. His services are at your disposal 
without obligation; a letter will bring 
him to your office. 







SMALL enough to ‘‘fit’’ 
the athletic quarters — 
LARGE enough to han- 
dle all the work .. . the 
** American” group-drive 
Laundry Unit in HUar- 
vard’s Field House, 
planned with the collab- 
oration of ** American” 
Specialists. 


Coolidge, Shepley, Bul- 
finch & Abbott, Archi- 


tects. 


THE AAMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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RUMORS 








Rumors spread, and when there is a simi- 
larity of names, they lead to confusion. To 
correct an impression that is a result of 


rumor, we make this announcement: 


The York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, 
Pa., is in no way connected, either financially 
or otherwise, with the Carrier-York Corpo- 


ration, Philadelphia, Pa. 


YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 






YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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dis CIRCUIT mg 


POSITION POSITION 
POSITION 












a GLANCE shows the open circuit 


a FLIP restores Service — with 
NOFUZE PANELBOARDS 


GLANCE at a Nofuze panelboard shows the 

opened circuit, because the handle of the 
“De-ion” breaker which replaces fuses in these 
panelboards automatically moves to a position 
mid-way between “ON” and “OFF” when opened 
by an overload. Even in the dark this positive 
indication makes detection easy. 








“ON”, “OFF” and Trip- 
ped positions of “De-ion” 


breakers are clearly dis- 


Anyone can restore service instantly by a mere 
flip of the handle. No longer is it necessary to await 
an electrician’s arrival to replace a blown fuse. 


tinguishable—even in the 
dark— making service res- 
toration quicker and easier. Tenants appreciate this quick restoration of ser- 
vice which enables them quickly to obtain light 
to speed their work, and power to operate adding 
machines, motion picture projectors, automatic 
Nofuze Lighting Panelboard equipped with typewriters etc 

‘ A 
“De-ion” Breakers. Completely dead-front, it . ae ; 
cannot be blocked nor its calibration changed. Mail the coupon for further information. 


FOR BOOKLET 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Room 2-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of D. M. F. 5150, Nofuze 





Westinghouse 


Quality workmanship guarantees every Westinghouse product 
- Cc ~ c 


Panelboards. 






Name 

Company 

Address 

City State 
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VOGUE 


EXPRESSING 
THE ARCHITECT’S IDEAS 
OF BEAUTY 
AND UTILITY 


THE new Vogue plumbing fit- 
tings owe many of their best 
features to the architect. Before 
going into production, Scovill 
submitted models to a number of 
representative men in the profes- 
sion for their suggestions. As a 
result, the external design, me- 
chanical details and behind-the- 
wall construction of these new 
fittings are sure to satisfy com- 
pletely the architect’s most ex- 
acting requirements. 

The Vogue design is modern, 
yet restrained versatile 
enough to complement either old 
or new styles of enamelware. All 
visible parts of the lavatory, 
bath, and shower fittings carry 
out the pattern. And like all 
Scovill brass goods, Vogue fit- 
tings are built for hard work and 
hard wear ... built to maintain a 
high standard of service. 








Protected by U. S. 
Design Patent 86672 
others pending 
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ANNOUNCES 
PUT FOG 





Specify Vogue fittings for both 
new installations and moderniza- 
tion work. In hotels, apartment 
houses and private residences, 
modernization offers a growing 
opportunity for business. Your 
clients will find that Vogue fit- 
tings bring new beauty and effi- 
ciency to their bathrooms. And 
you will find that Vogue fittings 
securely guard the standards of 
your work. 


Write for a booklet describing 
the new Vogue line by Scovill. 
Your office should have complete 
information, prices and rough- 
ing-in dimensions for reference. 
Address: 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO. 
PLUMBERS’ BRASS GOODS DIVISION 


Waterville Connecticut 
Scovill Flush Valves . . . Shower and Bath 
Fixtures . . . Tubular and Miscellaneous 


Plumbers’ Brass Goods for General Plumbing 
Requirements. 
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American Brass Company 15 
American Chain Company, Inc... . 5 
The American Laundry Machinery Company 42 
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Room for a candy stand 
in the _— _ save 





with NOFUZE Switchboards 


ESTINGHOUSE gives an 

answer to the age-old build- 
ing problem, “How can more rent- 
ing space be, obtained without 
sacrificing beauty or utility?” 


Westinghouse Nofuze switchboards, 
equipped with “De-ion” Circuit 
Breakers instead of switches and 
fuses, occupy only one-half to two- 
thirds the space of conventional 


switchboards. 


There’s room for a candy stand—a 
Shoe shine parlor—a soft drink 
fountain—or a small florist shop in 


the space thus saved; increasing the 


.. Westinghouse 


Quality workmanship guarantees every Westinghouse product 
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building revenue and adding a con- 


venience for tenants. 


Space saving is only one advantage 
of Nofuze switchboards. Fuse troub- 
les are eliminated—a flip of a 
handle restores service if an over- 
load opens a circuit. Completely 
dead-front protection prevents un- 


wary fingers from touching live parts. 


A 76-page catalog completely de- 
scribing Nofuze switchboards, pan- 
elboards, load centers (for resi- 
dences) and _ industrial “De-ion”’ 
breakers can be obtained by mailing 


the coupon. 





FORUM 


W sclaahenes Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Room 2-N - East Pittsburgh, P 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of Catalog 2246. 


“DE-ION” BREAKERS 
are available in 


Load Centers 
(for homes ) 


Panelboards 
Switchboards 
Motor Circuit 
Control 
and Protection 


* .. = 


Eliminate fuses 
throughout the building 
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Motorized valve on steam 
line feeding unit heaters 
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Air view, West 207th Street Shops, Board of Transportation, New York City 


EPR Fit APSF. 


New York Subway Shops ey ae 


heaters controlled by 


use Minneapolis-Honeywell Controls a ee 





EMPERATURE control by Minneapolis- 
Honeywell! At the West 207th Street Shops 
of the Board of Transportation, New York City 
—more than 360 Minneapolis-Honeywell units 
automatically control a half million feet of space 
to provide correct and accurate temperature 
under all types of requirements. 
Such is the flexible job performed by Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell at these New York Subway Antoine commel 





Shops—a job that requires numerous types of panel board 
control equipment to meet varied temperature 
demands, yet coordinated into a unified system 
possible only with flexible systematized controls. 

Whatever the temperature control require- 
ment, there is a Minneapolis-Honeywell system 
available—a system backed by 47 years of 
engineered automatic heat control. 





Ow Catelos is Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 
SWEET’S Executive Offices 2740 Fourth Avenue South, 
— Minneapolis, Minnesota. Factories: Minneap- 
ages : : ; : 7 
D4625 to D4636 olis, Minnesota; Elkhart and Wabash, Indiana. 
Branch and Distributing Offices: NEWYORK - BOSTON - HARTFORD - NEWHAVEN - PROVIDENCE - PHILADELPHIA a 
BUFFALO - SYRACUSE - ROCHESTER - PITTSBURGH - BALTIMORE - WASHINGTON - CLEVELAND - DETROIT . q 
CHICAGO - MILWAUKEE ~- INDIANAPOLIS - CINCINNATI - ST. LOUIS - KANSAS CITY - DENVER - SALT LAKE CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - PORTLAND - SEATTLE. Canada: MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR ; 
CO., LIMITED, TORONTO AND MONTREAL. Export: NEW YORK CITY. Cable Address: ‘“‘LABoRAmuUsS” ie 
Electric thermostats on ) 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL “nodes ae 
- controlling motorized , 
valves P 
A 
Ontz»roO ys ms ’ 
"o- 
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AMERICAN Black and Galvanized Sheets 


FOR ALL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION USES 


THE gigantic new Empire State Building in the heart 
of New York’s skyline, is an imposing addition to 
the list of modern structures in the construction of 
which American Sheet and Tin Plate Company’s 
products have been used. Unusually large quantities of 
AMERICAN Black and Apollo Best Bloom Galvanized 
Sheets were used in the extensive ventilating systems. 





This Company manufactures high grade Black and 
Galvanized Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates for every 
known purpose. Keystone quality gives maximum rust 
resistance at minimum cost. U §S S SraIn tess Steel 
Sheets and Light Plates are also produced by this Com- 
pany for all uses to which Stainless alloy materials 
are found adaptable. Your inquiries are solicited. 
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American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


GENERAL OFFICES; Frick Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 








LEVATORS } 
in this FAMOUS BUILDING WILL 





be equipped with the new 


Westinghouse 
SAFE-T-RAY 


Westinghouse engineers add another remarkable 
safety feature to the modern high-speed elevators. 
The Safe-T-Ray protects passengers passing thru 
the elevator entrarce from the hazard of being 
struck by fast-moving, power-operated doors. 





Light beams are projected across the elevator 
entrance in such a way that the entering passenger 
will interrupt the beams. The interrupted beams act 
magically upon the doors—if open, they remain open and 
if closing, theystop instantly and return to open position. 





The Safe-T-Ray is another achievement in vertical 
transportation developed and applied by Westinghouse, 
making possible finer elevator operation—so 
necessary in the towering architecture of today. 


Westinghouse elevators are the logical 
highways of modern architecture. 


CENTRAL TOWER, ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
Todd, Robertson & Todd Engineering Corporation; 
Todd & Brown, Incorporated, Builders and Managers. 
Reinhard & Hofmeister; Corbett, Harrison & 
MacMurray; Hood & Fouilhoux, Architects. 
Clyde _ « Place, Engineer 
Hegeman-Harris Company General Contractors, 





Westinghouse 


() Electric Flevators 
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